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Building Associations and Savings Banks. 


Building and loan associations, the world over, are rapidly 
rising into effective competition with savings banks as aids to 
economy. They outstrip other co-operative and mutual aid 
associations in enabling the working classes to so use their 
wealth as to help each other and themselves. In 1893* there 
were 5,838 associations in the United States. They had 919,614 
male members and 307,828 female members, making an army 
in all of 1,218,442 persons. They conducted ‘‘a unique private 
banking business ” into which they had paid a capital, including 
dues and profits, amounting to $450,667,594, all of which had 
been loaned out in the act of receiving it, and out of this aggre- 
gate of business done only 35 associations reported any losses 
whatever, and those had only lost a total of $25,332.20, being 
only one cent in twelve hundred dollars. 

The total deposits in savings banks are upwards of four times 
as great, viz: $1,777,933,242 for 1894, but savings banks had some 
advantage in the start. The first one was established in Bruns- 
wick, Germany, in 1765, while the first ‘‘ building club” is heard 
of in Manchester, England, in 1795. The building and loan 
association became prevalent, however, in England only in 1834, 
and in the United States in 1850. In the latter year the first 
general Act authorizing them in Pennsylvania was passed. 
Savings banks, on the other hand, came in with the century. 
The first suggestion of them was made by Daniel Defoe in 1697, 
which was revived by Jeremy Bentham a century later, in 1797. 
In 1799, the first English savings bank was started at Wen- 
dover, and by 1817 they existed in so many towns that they be- 
came the subjects of an act of Parliament. 

Savings banks spread more actively than building associa- 


* Ninth Annual Report of Commissioner,of Labor. 
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tions because they furnish an occupation and income to those 
who start them. Building associations merely supply a valua- 
ble temporary accommodation, not a permanent career to their 
founders. Altruistic associations only succeed in the degree 
that they supply a business and a career to the officers who con- 
duct them. It was the rather wasteful injunction of the 
apostle Paul that the oxen who ‘‘trod out the corn,”’or as we would 
now say, ‘‘threshed out the wheat ”. by walking over it, were not 
to be muzzled. Society is still specially favored by unmuzzled 
oxen who are willing to tread out our wheat if allowed to eat 
as much as they desire, and to spoil more than they eat. 

The Pauline type of threshing machine has been banished 
from the farm, but still lingers among the charitable institu- 
tions which only endure when those who conduct them do their 
‘‘treading out” unmuzzled. Hence it is the law of such insti- 
tutions that their managers will introduce as many helpers into 
them as can possibly be paid salaries out of the funds that can 
be drawn from the charitably disposed. It necessarily follows 
that organized charities tend to so absorb their funds in paying 
officers that the surplus available for actual relief is as precari- 
ous as would follow from the impulsive sympathies of the 
unorganized witnesses of the distress. By a subtle economic 
law every such charity resolves itself into a business concern in 
which the willingness of the public to give becomes the soil or 
quarry or mine, the means and arts of begging become the 
plow or pick, the contributions slowly fall to the level of the 
natural returns of industry and are absorbed in expenses of 
producing, and the net result available for relief sinks again to 
the spontaneous gifts of unendowed sympathy. 

Neither savings banks nor building and loan associations 
are charities, but a savings bank has the merit of being a busi- 
ness, while a building Association of the original (terminable) 
form is only a series of business accommodations. Each per- 
son who takes part in it, except possibly the secretary, has 
another business on which he relies for income. A savings 
bank gathers up the savings of the very poor and lends usually 
to Governments, to cities or to the rich owners of land who 
can give a first mortgage for a large sum on productive real 
estate worth twice the sum loaned as security. It is the oppo- 
site therefore of a charity ; it is a machine for enabling the 
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weak members of society to helpthe strong. It pays a low rate 
of interest, generally 2, 3, or 4 per cent., to the depositor be- 
cause the depositor is poor and therefore powerless to get more 
without becoming insecure as to the principal. He is sup- 
posed to choose between the savings bank and immediate con- 
sumption of the fund in living. Whatever premiums the 
money loaned is actually worth, over the lawful rate of interest, 
are pretty sure to be paid by the borrower, either as broker’s 
commissions, costs of searching and guaranteeing title, or the 
like, but no part of these premiums reaches the depositors. 
Building and loan associations, on the other hand, pay the 
shareholders a profit of from 10 tog12 per cent. on the shares 
they hold. Their system involves economies of management 
to which no savings bank can aspire, and reaps an income on 
all its loans of money, so far above legal rates of interest, that 
in any other mode of doing business it would be blocked by 
the plea of usury. To those who are familiar with the drastic 
quality of the Usury laws, the building and loan associations 
are chiefly admirable for the adroit mode in which they drive 
their coach and four through these laws, without so much as 
saying ‘‘by your leave” to legislator, judge, or jury. None 
such could pronounce their loans usurious, notwithstanding 
they bear from 4 to 20 per cent. in excess of the current 
rates. All their loans at legal rates and no more are put up at 
auction to the highest bidding member of the association, and 
the premium he pays to get the loan is not a price which he 
pays for the loan, but for being preferred over every other 
bidder. This premium isin good faith a legally distinct thing 
from interest. It is therefore not an evasion nor a substitute, 
but another contract, of preference among rivals, which the leg- 
islature could not forbid without forbidding sales at auction. 
If savings banks should undertake to adopt the same device by 
putting up their loans at auction between rival bidders, in their 
hands it would not work, because it would be a loan of money 
to one who does not own it. But the award of the money, 
called for convenience a loan, by a building association to one 
of its members is not in fact a loan, but is a partition of a joint 
fund among those who own it. This partition must sooner or 
later allot the same share to every other member. Priority is 
not interest. Neither is an allotment to one member of an 
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association in advance of another, of a fund jointly contributed 
in equal sums by all, a loan. It is partition. It is like the 
equalization that is made in an estate between owners in com- 
mon, some of whom draw out their shares earlier and others 
later. It involves the principle of interest, because compensa- 
tion must be made according to the length of time by those who 
withdraw earlier to those who withdraw later. But this com- 
pensation for priority in partition is not a payment made for 
the forbearance to collect a debt, and therefore is not interest, 
and its rate cannot make it usury. 

A second economy peculiar to these * associations is three- 
fold. It consists (1) in the inherent simplicity of their accounts, 
which saves salaries, books and rent, (2) their necessary avoid- 
ance of accumulated funds liable to be stolen or defaulted, and 
(3) their avoidance of all uninvested funds involving continual 
losses of interest. 

The simplicity of accounts grows out of the rule that all 
the moneys received by the association in dues are paid in at 
the same meetings and in like sums per share for each member. 
On any share the sum paid is the same as that paid on every 
other, taking into view a compensatory system of fining dere- 
lict members for non-payment or deferred payment. Hence all 
shares have, at a given date, the same financial value. They 
are not like deposits in banks, where very assiduous labor is 
necessary to state any one account, and vast records must be gone 
over to state the aggregate. Ina building association itis only 
necessary to multiply one share, as to its status, by the whole 
number of shares to state the whole financial condition of the 
association as to its receipts. As all the funds received are 
loaned at the same meeting (in all companies classed as ‘‘ter- 
minating”’ or single series), and as the loans run in like series 
and are proportionate to the shares, and investments are always 
identical with receipts, the grand balance sheet can be figured 
instantly with like simplicity. 

So long as the system is honestly pursued there can be no 
defalcations, hardly any losses of principal and almost no loss of 
interest. Where the ‘‘loans” are auctioned off and distributed 

*Our description here applies to the pure or serial type of associa- 
tions. So far as the associations become permanent, its funds are entrusted 


to a treasurer who deposits them in bank and gives bonds. His balance in 
bank thus affords the basis for loans. 
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at the same meetings where the dues of which they consist 
are paid in by the members, no fund remains over after any meet- 
ing which can be the subject of theft or defalcation by any 
officer. Hence no bank account, no surety bonds from officers, 
no iron vaults or big safes and no costly rentals are essential. 
Contrast this with banks which require vast bulky records, ledg- 
ers, day-books, journals, cashbooks, dockets, registers and huge 
volumes of customers’ accounts with one bookkeeper for letters 
A to E, another for E to G, etc. The accounts become so vast 
that the thefts, as in the recent case of the cashier of the Shoe 
and Leather Bank, can beconcealed either by drawing the money 
from old unclaimed accounts which have not been drawn upon for 
ten years, or by carrying fictitious checks in the drawer as cash, 
or by any one of a score of tricks which grow out of the vol- 
uminousness of the accounts. . 

A direct stimulus to the substitution of the co-operative sav- 
ings plan in lieu of the savings bank plan at Rochdale, Eng- 
land, was the theft by the actuary of a savings bank in that 
town of £71,715, of which loss £37,433 had to be borne by the 
depositors. In consequence the savings bank closed in 1849, 
and the subsequent adoption and perfection by the people of 
Rochdale of the mutual savings and co-operative systems gave 
the town a commanding fame throughout the world as a pioneer 
in the domain of practical social economics. A single theft 
from the savings bank at Dublin cost its depositors £56,000, 
and another loss at Tralee was made of £36,000. Other frauds 
of actuaries at Cardiff and elsewhere have since occurred. Sav- 
ings banks as well as all others are under a heavy tax in loss of 
‘ interest upon the funds they are compelled to keep lying idle 
as reserves with which to stem the tide of any sudden call that 
may be made upon them through fearor panic, by the mass of 
their depositors. 

And yet these reserves are confessedly always a naked bluff 
and never a sure defence either in the case of a national or a 
savings bank. Any bank which first converts all its assets into 
loans recoverable only at the expiration of long periods of time, 
and yet holds all its deposits payable to the depositor on demand, 
must be theoretically capable of being thrown into suspension 
of payments at any moment by ageneral run of all its deposit- 
ors; hence the theory on which savings banks, and indeed all 
banks of deposit, run is that its depositors can at any moment 
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break the bank by presenting all their demands for payments 
at once. It is no small excellence in the Building and Loan 
Associations that they are free from this peril. Insolvency is 
as impossible as theft in an honestly conducted terminable or 
single series association of the plan we have thus far described. 
But in a savings bank all its proprietors, trustees and officers 
may be honest and it may still be robbed by its clerks, and vice 
versa. Where the association is made continuous or perpetual 
by providing for the issue of a new series of stock every 
year, half year or quarter, each series becomes in effect a single 
terminable association having the same qualities of economy 
and solvency, taking nothing from any previous series except 
the continuous watch-care of several of the same officers. 

It is alsoa feature in savings bank management that there 
is an interest on the part of the proprietors in getting as much 
of their deposits without interest, and keeping as many of them 
unclaimed as they can. Hence they divide the year into what 
they call dividend periods, which are generally on the first days 
of January and July, and adopt a rule that interest shall only 
begin to run on deposits at these two periods. If, therefore, a 
depositor deposits say $200 in any savings bank on the third 
day of January and does not draw it out until the twenty-fifth 
day of December, though his deposit lacks only a week of hav- 
ing been in the bank a full year, and the bank may have so 
loaned it as to have made it earn $12 for itself, yet it has 
earned nothing for its depositor. It earned nothing during 
its first half-year because it was deposited one day after ‘‘ divi- 
dend day.” It earned nothing for him in the second half-year 
because it was drawn out six days before the proper dividend 
day. This trick for cutting off depositors’ interest without any 
just reason shows that the management of savings banks is not 
mutual, That it is still prevalent, if not universal, is assumed 
by a leading savings bank president, Mr. John P. Townsend 
of the Bowery Savings Bank, in his article in the orth Ameri- 
can Review for March.* 


* Free Silver and the Savings Banks: “‘Itis a well-known fact,” 
says Mr. Townsend, ‘that a run on a savings bank is profitable to the bank 
per se, by reason of the abandonment by the frightened depositors of the in- 
terest on money withdrawn between the two dividend periods of the year, so 
that the scare punishes only the timid ones who yield to the excitement.” 
[And yet if all were “‘timid” the bank must break.—Ep.GunTon’s MAGAZINE. ] 
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As to the unclaimed deposits,* nearly thirty years of agita- 
tion were required in New York State to secure the passage of 
an act requiring savings banks to report the deposits unclaimed 
and to notify the next of kin of the owners of unclaimed depos- 
its of the existence of such deposits. In one case the owners 
of a deposit of $500 made in 1851 were lost at sea in 1867. 
Shortly after, the next of kin inquired at the counter for the 
deposit, but not having the bank book could get no information 
or satisfaction. Later the act was passed and the next of kin 
was notified. When the unclaimed deposit was drawn in 1892 
it amounted to about $2,700, and the bank had probably made 
by loaning it for a whole generation a net profit over interest 
three times greater than the original deposit. But the entire 
account was only rescued from absorption by the bank by an 
act of the Legislature which proposal for a long time was 
denounced as ‘‘blackmail’’ and whose passage was steadily 
resisted by the representatives of the savings banks. President 
Townsend of the Bowery Savings Bank is therefore claiming too 
much when he says that the banks or their trustees ‘‘do a 
purely benevolent work in the interest of the plain people, 
mechanics, artisans, clerks, women and children, and those de- 
pendent on salaries and wages for their maintenance.” It may 
be set down as a universal rule that the attendance of trustees at 
the meetings of financial corporations of any kind cannot be had 


* The Superintendent of the New York Banking Department recently 
addressed to the editor of this magazine the following response to our in- 
quiries as to the amount of these deposits : 

The department has no reports or tabulated statements which show the 
extent and amount of unclaimed deposits or dormant accounts in savings, 
national, state and private banks. 

Savings banks are required by law to report here the names and num- 
bers belonging to dormant accounts, but not the amount. 

At request of the late Constitutional Convention this department 
obtained the amount of unclaimed deposits or dormant accounts in savings 
banks of this state, January rst, 1894, which aggregated $1,443,808.97. 

The banks of discount and deposit in this state are required by law to 
publish annually, on or before September rst, ‘‘ for six successive weeks in 
one newspaper of the county in which such bank is located,” and in the 
state paper, ‘‘a true and accurate statement verified by the oath of the 
cashier, treasurer or president of the deposits made with such banks,” etc., 
etc., over $50 unclaimed for five years. 

(See Section 28, Chapter 689, Laws of 1892.) 
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for altruistic motives. If the trustees are not paid from $5 to 
$25 per meeting they do not attend, and the loans must be left 
to the officers of the bank, viz., the president and cashier, ex- 
cept when the trustees come to get loans fortheir friends. The 
altruistic element has been wholly eliminated from savings 
banks by the pressure of business engagements, which compels 
business men to limit their strength to tasks that are paid for. 

Although the word ‘‘ building” appears so conspicuously in 
the name of these associations, the purpose for which the bor- 
rowing member obtains his share need not be connected with 
either the erection of a building or the purchase of land ora 
home. It may be obtained as a capital for trading, manufact- 
uring, farming, transporting, mining or speculating, provided 
he amply secures to the association the payment of his future 
dues. The name “ building” is not everywhere prevalent; mu- 
tual loan associations, homestead aid, savings fund and loan co- 
operative banks, etc., answer the meaning more exactly. Inthe 
winding up of every such association, the aggregate of all the 
dues balance against the aggregate of all the loans, and every 
shareholder remaining in the association at the time the stock 
matures must be a borrower or a distributee to the amount of 
the value of the matured shares held by him. Hence there is 
a compulsory withdrawal of members as the series approaches 
maturity, and since the so-called loans are only the distribution 
to each of that to which he is entitled, when the series is com- 
plete by the payment of all the dues, the distribution will be 
complete in the fact that each member owns the paid-up shares 
for which he has subscribed, and his debt to the association has 
been canceled by his dues, premiums, interest and fines. 

Col. Wright's report for 1893 describes sixty-eight plans of 
paying premiums, twenty-five plans of distribution of profits 
and twelve plans of withdrawal. The discussion of these 
would lead us into a domain of technique which would be aside 
from the scope of this article. Neither can we discuss in this 
article how far the safety which we have attributed to the 
original, or ‘‘ serial”’ or terminable associations, can still be pre- 
served in the ‘‘ perpetual” or non-terminable associations ; nor 
can we discuss the relative security of the ‘‘local” and the 
‘* national” form of associations, further than to say that they 
approximate more nearly to the banking type in methods, 
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profits, risks and advantages, as they depart from the original 
simple serial form. 

It seems likely from the economic principles involved in 
these associations that they have not yet reached to more than 
the threshold of the many applications of which they are 
capable. They can as well be used in aid of one principle or 
achievement as another in which numbers of persons may feel 
a competitive or a common interest. They could be used to- 
day to send American prospectors to the ‘‘ Rand” mines of 
South Africa, or to open up new mines in Rhodesia; to estab- 
lish young men from the country in business in the cities, or to 
expand upon the plan of Mayor Pingree of Detroit for employ- 
ing the idle labor of the unemployed poor in cities by placing 
them in possession of ample farms and comfortable homes in the 
country. They can be employed largely in aid of the mobility 
of labor as well as of the energizing and vitalizing of small 
capitals. It may be doubted if banking in any other of its 
forms, all of which are useful, or co-operative effort in any 
other direction, has init so much of the promise of social regen- 
eration or of the potency of true progress. 

Let us suppose for a moment that the vast deposits now 
made in the savings banks, amounting to $1,777,933,242 in 
1894, of which the enormous proportion of $1,578,352,728.40 
are made in the Eastern and Middle States alone, were all made 
in mutual savings and loan associations instead, how widespread, 
electric and comprehensive would be its effect to diminish the 
relative power of banking and capitalist or speculative classes 
and to increase the relative power, enterprise and productivity 
of the working and laboring classes. 

At present the whole fund is loaned to the rich. Few 
business men put their means into rented real estate where it 
will earn, say, seven per cent., until they have reached the ut- 
most limits of their capacity to use it in active business, where 
it will average twenty to twenty-five per cent. No merchant or 
manufacturer, therefore, who has less than from $100,000 to 
$1,000,000 in his business can really afford to have $20,000 in 
improved productive real estate for rental, outside his factory 
or store. Few, therefore, can borrow from savings banks un- 
less they are worth a good fortune. They tend to aggrandize 
the already sufficiently preponderant power of the wealthy, and 
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they are no resource whatever to the young, the stalwart and 
the poor in their early struggles for a foothold. 

The whole sum is probably loaned to as few persons and in 
as large sums as the land of Great Britain is owned, and forms 
nearly as prominent a force in the concentration of wealth as 
the great British land monopoly. 

Meanwhile, if the same sum were invested in building and 
loan associations, each owner of a share of $200 would immedi- 
ately upon paying his entrance fee and dues, say $3 for the 
former and $2 per share per month for the latter, become en- 
titled to his equal chance among the others of obtaining an im- 
mediate loan of $500 on every $200 share for which he had sub- 
scribed, with the certainty of getting $200, plus a dividend 
on the profits earned from those who borrow. This would convert 
the whole $1,800,000,000 of funds now deposited in the savings 
banks into a potential or hypothetical, but not actual lending, 
power of $4,500,000,000, all contingently but immediately oper- | 
ative in behalf of the 5,000,000 persons, each of whom would 
have a borrowing power two and one-half times greater than 
the par of the shares he held. The knowledge that one can 
obtain a loan on practicable conditions is often worth more than 
the loan itself, and this knowledge belongs to the non-borrow- 
ing as well as the borrowing member. Such a chance, there- 
fore, would vest in the working classes a borrowing power 
greater than is now possessed by all the depositors in national, 
state and private banks combined, and would virtually relegate 
the lending power of those institutions to a secondary relative 
position. Such a movement would accomplish a social transfer 
of financial power not unlike that which manhood suffrage 
effected in the cognate realm of political power. 

By the last report there were 1,076 of these associations in 
Pennsylvania, 718 in Ohio, 631 in Illinois, 429 in Indiana, 390 
in New York, 349 in Missouri, 286 in New Jersey, 237 in Mary- 
land, 125 in California, 131 in Kentucky, 115 in Massachusetts, 
81 in Iowa, 72-in Michigan, 71 in Kansas, 82 in Minnesota, 76 
in Virginia, 66 in Nebraska, 61 in Tennessee, 54 in West Vir- 
ginia, 48 in South Carolina, 39 each in Texas and Wisconsin, 24 
in North Carolina, 16 in New Hampshire and 14 in Wisconsin. 
Nowhere have the building and loan associations grown to such 
vast proportions as in the United States. One association in 
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Dayton, Ohio, had 8,662 shareholders, 1,435 borrowers, 59,755 
shares in force and 1,327 loans on real estate. The principle 
involved is that of massing the contributions of those who have 
but little in a manner to re-enforce the strength of each with 
the power of the common host. It gives to the ‘‘ cheese-par- 
ings” of the helpless the force of accumulated capital. It 
brings local neighborhoods in the most sparsely settled dis- 
tricts, as well as slightly acquainted persons in large cities, into 
a capacity of mutual association and reciprocal aid. It combines 
the marvel of security with the minimum of required skill and 
organizing capacity. It does not demand an integrity which is 
unattainable or not to be had on every cross-road or corner. It 
almost dispenses with the need of a cultivated habit of busi- 
ness honor, since it keeps the larder about as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard. Its profits are of the very highest, yet 
irreproachable for fairness. Its feasibility and applicability to 
new purposes are so various that none need be surprised to see it 
employed in purposes the most reformatory and humane as 
well as in those with which it has heretofore been identified. 


A Full-Weight Silver Dollar. 


It is safe to say that no solution of the silver question is 
feasible in this country on the basis of silver monometallism. If 
the fight is forced on monometallist lines, the single metal will 
not be silver. The only solution of the question favorable to 
silver is in the direction of bimetallism—the use of silver with 
gold. The silver people profess to be favorable to this; and if 
they are, any feasible plan for dealing with the subject on a bi- 
metallic basis should receive their hearty support. 

In our last issue we suggested a plan by which bimetallism 
could be secured with the unlimited coinage of silver by adopt- 
ing a flexible ratio, thus adapting the quantity of silver in the 
dollar to the value, so that the silver dollar in actual circulation 
will always be worth as much as the gold dollar, either as bull- 
ion or as money. Under such conditions there could be no 
tendency of silver to drive out gold, or vice versa, and, conse- 
quently, no reason for restricting the coinage of either. 
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To this position the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle 
presents the following criticism: 

GunTon’s MaGazINE is a periodical devoted to American economics 
and political science. Its articles are always interesting, and usually in- 
structive, because as a rule they are direct in style, clear in statement, and 
free from superfluous and confusing phraseology. The March number 
has an article on ‘‘ The Silver Senators and Protection,” which shows con 
vincingly that the free coinage of silver would not be a measure of bimetal- 
lism, but would in all probability lead to silver monometallism. The writer 
reaches this conclusion: ‘‘ Bimetallism can be accomplished in one of two 
ways: (1) By the limited use of the cheaper metal at a definite ratio, say, 16 
to 1; the restriction being sufficient to prevent silver from entirely displac- 
ing gold in the monetary circulation. (2) By the unlimited use of sil 
ver at its bullion value—that is to say, the unlimited coinage of silver at 
a flexible ratio, so that the silver dollar shall always contain a dollar’s worth 
of silver, regardless of the number of grains.” 

The first-mentioned plan is clear enough, but the second, it must be 
confessed, is either self-contradictory or expressed in terms so obscure as 
utterly to conceal the author’s meaning. How can a dollar, once coined, 
always contain exactly a dollar’s worth of silver, if the bullion value of the 
metal fluctuates ? Let us lay down a problem, using round numbers for the 
sake of simplicity: Suppose, this year, the commercial price of silver bull- 
ion is such that 600 grains are worth a dollar. Suppose several millions 
of 600-grain dollars be coined. Suppose next year silver rises or falls in 
value, and several millions of dollars be coined, each containing 500 or 700 
grains. How could there be uniformity of value in the different-weighted 
coins? In other words, what magic is there in the ‘‘ flexible ratio” scheme 
that could make 500 grains of silver worth the same as 7oo grains, or that 
could impart a 100-cent bullion value to coins of various sizes, “‘ regardless 
of the number of grains” in them? ‘This, seemingly, is a problem incapa- 
ble of logical solution, although, possibly, the editor of GuNnToNn’s MaGa- 
ZINE has some explanation in reserve that will clear away a mystery which 
appears to be impenetrable. But, on its face, the statement of the propo- 
sition is an abrupt departure from that lucidity which, as before remarked, 
usually characterizes the discussions in this periodical. 

It is rather surprising that, in suggesting a way for the more liberal 
use of silver in our monetary system, and at the same time for preserving 
bimetallism, GuntTon’s MaGazINE made no reference to the Windom plan. 
The late Secretary Windom proposed that the government purchase silver 
at its bullion value, and in payment for the same, issue certificates of con- 
venient denominations for currency circulation, the certificates to be redeem- 
able in silver bullion at its market value on the date of presentation. Such 
certificates would always have their full face value, because the holders 
could at any time exchange each dollar of them for a gold dollar’s worth of 
silver. They would be as good as gold; therefore they would be available 
for the settlement of all balances, domestic or foreign. Consequently they 
would not drive gold out of circulation, nor bring the country to a mono- 
metallic silver basis. 
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This eminently sensible plan would be in the nature of a compromise 
by the advocates of free silver-coinage, but not by the friends of sound 
money. It would utilize silver in our monetary system, but would carry no 
threat of a depreciated currency. It is worthy of the attention of every stu- 
dent of finance who is neither a gold nor a silver monometallist. 

Our contemporary is entirely correct in saying that we 
made no reference to Secretary Windom’s plan. We have dis- 
cussed that in previous issues. The reason we did not refer to 
it is that it does not cover the case. Indeed, it is an entirely 
different proposition. Mr. Windom’s scheme was to receive 
silver bullion and issue ‘‘ certificates of convenient denomina- 
tions for currency circulation,” and redeem them in silver 
bullion at the market value. Such value would be measured in 
gold coin, of course, on the date of presentation. 

One objection to this scheme is that it does not use the sil- 
ver as standard money in any way. Indeed, it does not coin it 
at all. It simply proposes to receive the silver as so much 
property in pawn. It would not have used the silver as money 
at all, not even through the certificates, as the certificates so 
issued must in reality have been paid in gold. It was exactly 
the same as a promise to pay as many bushels of wheat as are 
worth ten dollars. The courts have everywhere held this to be 
a promise to pay ten dollars, and not to pay any quantity what- 
ever of wheat. The logic of this decision is unanswerable. 
The only way one can pay a debt with a gold dollar’s worth of 
wheat or silver or any other commodity at any given time is 
either to make the purchase in open market with gold at the 
very time of payment, or else give the gold itself; and of 
course the latter is what would always be done, as the other 
would involve much time and labor for nothing. Consequently, 
a promise to issue certificates payable in silver, purchased with 
gold at market rates, is practically a promise to buy all the 
silver offered and pay for it in gold. In such case the silver 
would not be money at all Nouse of silver can really be called 
bimetallism which does not convert the silver into full legal 
tender, primary money, having all the redemption coin functions 
that the gold has. And if it is represented by certificates, the 
certificates must have the same legal tender functions in all 
respects that gold certificates have or that the gold or silver 
coin itself would have. In other words, it must convert the 
silver into dollars, either by coinage or certificates, which have 
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all the money power that the gold coin or certificates have. 
This, it will be remembered, is what Secretary Windom’s 
scheme did not contemplate. 

Our proposition does not contemplate, as did Mr. Windom’s, 
making the government a mere pawn-shop or store-house for 
silver bullion, and issuing for circulation certificates of deposit; 
but it contemplates the unrestricted coinage of silver at the 
market ratio, that is to say, putting a dollar’s worth of silver 
into the dollar, less, say, 1 per cent. for seigniorage. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle asks, ‘‘ How can a 
dollar once coined always contain a dollar’s worth of silver, if 
the bullion value of the metal fluctuates?” We answer, ‘It 
cannot,” and our proposition is not based upon any assumption 
that it will. On the contrary, it is based on the assumption 
that whenever the value of silver rises, under-valued coins will 
goto the melting-pot. Jewelers and manufacturers will, as 
they always have, stand ready to melt dollars that are worth 
more as bullion than as coin. It also recognizes that whenever 
the value of silver falls so that the coin is over-valued, it will 
be turned into the treasury; and that only coins that are slight- 
ly over-valued, 2. ¢., are worth a fraction less as bullion than as 
coin, will circulate; because no profit can be gained by melting 
them and no loss sustained by keeping them in circulation. 
This is no more than has always occurred in history under the 
fluctuations in relative value, which the changes in rate of pro- 
duction by the mines, or in the election of one metal for coin- 
age or in the arts, has occasioned. 

The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle supposes that the 
issues of two years of coinage, one of dollars containing 500 
grains and one of dollars containing 700 grains, are simultane- 
ously out, and asks, ‘‘ How could there be uniformity of value 
in the different weighted coins?” We answer, the two differ- 
ent weighted coins could no more be got out, and kept out, at 
the same time, than one quality of wheat could have two dif- 
ferent prices at one time, one of 70 centsand one of go cents, in 
the same market. 

During a time when, at the market price of silver, it re- 
quires 600 grains of silver bullion to buy a gold dollar, it is 
obvious that under our proposition no dollars ccntaining more 
than 600 grains will be coined, because no holder of silver bull- 
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ion will have any interest in throwing in anyextra grains. No 
doliars having any less than 600 grains can be coined, because 
to coin dollars having less bullion than is needed to buy a gold 
dollar is no part of our proposition. The coinage would start, 
therefore, with no premium to the silver owner calculated to 
send silver to the mint, and no profit in getting it coined other 
than the privilege of having it converted into full-weight legal 
tender money. Silver would circulate according to its weight 
and value, as all commodities and coins justly and fairly ought 
to circulate. The only event which could disturb the equilib- 
rium between value and weight, existing at the moment of coin- 
age, would be a subsequent change in value of the metal 
through causes connected either with the supply of the money 
metal, 7. ¢., cheaper cost and increased quantity produced at 
the mines, or vice versa. 

Suppose these causes to raise the price so that a gold dol- 
lar would only purchase 590 grains of silver. Forthwith the 
jewelers would ‘‘ contract the currency” by paying a premium 
for all the 600-grain dollars then out and melt them. 

Suppose, however, production at the mines so increases and 
cheapens that coins containing 600 grains (which when issued 
would buy 23 22-100 grains of fine gold) will buy only 22 
grains. These are out to the amount of, say, $,6,000,000, 
which are as many as our mints could coin in one year, if used 
at their utmost capacity. The holders of these silver coins of 
short weight would have the right under the statute to pay 
debts, duties and taxes with them, just as they now have in case 
of the greenbacks and of the ‘‘standard silver dollars,” so- 
called. The utmost harm that could happen to them would be 
that they would all go into the treasury and stay there, which 
is no worse a fate than accrues to all the silver dollars now 
coined. 

The Government would incur a slight loss in recoining 
them into dollars containing, say, 626 grains; but this would be 
infinitesimal as compared with the losses it now sustains in re- 
deeming in gold the promises issued to pay forsilver. But the 
small loss thus incurred could, if necessary, be made good by 
a slight increase in the seigniorage until the loss of any such 
coinage was covered. Meanwhile, however, the full-weight 
silver dollar could be paid by the Government without any 
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charge or imputation of dishonor; and this itself would utilize 
for money purposes, not only the entire fund of silver now 
lying idle in the treasury, but potentially the entire silver prod- 
uct, if it were required for money purposes. More silver 
would not be coined under this proposition than was required 
for monetary circulation, because no profit would accrue to 
the owner of silver by having it coined. The only advantage 
to be gained would be its conversion into money, which, of 
course, would be no advantage at all if there was no need for 
it as money, since at least 1 per cent. would have to be paid 
for the coinage. 

The only objection to the coinage of dollars of different 
sizes is the necessity of changing the dies; but investigation 
shows that this is a small matter after all, since the variation 
might always be made in the thickness and not in the circum- 
ference of the dollar, which would involve very little change in 
the dies. The change in the dies could be limited to four times 
a year, provided the value of silver had changed, say, 2 per 
cent. Itis probable, however, that the dies would not have to 
be changed more than once a year, and, perhaps, not so fre- 
quently as that. Such a plan would give us bimetallism, with 
coins both of full weight and value at home and abroad. One 
coin would be as good as another, and either would be about 
as good in the pot as in the bank. Besides giving a great 
steadying power to our money, this would furnish a perma- 
nent market for silver to the full extent that it was required in 
the monetary circulation; but it would only take it at its market 
value, which is all that any coinage should do. 


Restoring American Ships. 


Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West Virginia, has intro- 
duced into the United States Senate a bill which sounds the 
keynote to the Protectionist policy which will be promptly 
inaugurated on the approaching election of a Republican presi- 
ident and a thoroughly Protectionist Congress in 1896. This is 
a bill to again protect the American carrying trade on the ocean, 
which alone of all the American industries has been left to the 
**tender mercies of the wicked” free trade dogma since 1816. 
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Many Americans are so absorbed in their private affairs, and are 
so deafened by the din of the mugwump assertion, that ‘‘a Chi- 
nese wall surrounds American commerce,” that they actually 
do not know that all tariff protection was in 1815 placed in 
course of being withdrawn altogether from the business of 
sailing American vessels on the ocean. Such withdrawal 
was continued and perfected by many acts and treaties 
with foreign powers, until by about 1846 the last shreds 
of protection to shipping disappeared. Now, for half a 
century, the one American industry which has been sub- 
jected to the combined competition of every ship-owning na- 
tion has had no protection whatever. If there were any 
virtue in the free trade principle, pure and simple, the flag of 
the United States ought to float over half the carrying trade of 
the world. Instead, it only covers 14 per cent. of the cargoes 
that pass between our own country and foreign ports. Our 
coasting trade only survives because from this all foreign vessels 
are absolutely excluded. 

Senator Foraker (elect), of Ohio, in his recent speech at 
the Lincoln Birthday banquet before the Lincoln Club in New 
York on February 12, said that the flag of the United States 
would again float over 60 per cent. of American cargoes on the 
ocean if the country would return to ‘‘ discriminating tonnage and 
tariff duties,” by putting a premium upon American-built ships; 
making the free list of imports subject to the condition that 
they come in American bottoms, allowing a rebate of 10 per 
cent. on all dutiable goods of our own carraige; confining the 
benefits of reciprocity to goods carried in ships of the recipro- 
cating countries, and protecting American marine insurance 
and American shipping from the tyranny and injustice now 
practiced by foreign marine insurance. These provisions he 
regards as marking the true American policy for attaining com- 
mercial independence and our ‘‘ rightful place on the oceans.” 

Of course, either of the candidates for president, now 
prominent, will gladly welcome and sign a measure to re- 
store the United States to their early ascendancy in the carry- 
ing trade. Much of the local prosperity to flow from the 
special activity in ship-building, to which this policy would give 
rise, would enure to the advantage of our Atlantic, gulf and 
Pacific ports. It is more gratifying, therefore, to observe that 
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the ‘‘talk that means business” on this question comes equally 
from leaders of opinion and legislation in the interior states, 
whose only ports open on the Ohio and the lakes. 

In June, 1895, in reviewing an article by Mr. Bates on 
** Protection to Navigation,” we took occasion to say, ‘‘ The 
remedy which would be most effective would be the revival of 
the remedy actually pursued from 1792 to 1816, and which in- 
creased our shipping six and one-half fold in nineteén years, 
viz: to make our whole system of duties on imports discrimi- 
nate so as to pay a lower rate of duty upon goods coming in 
American than in those coming in foreign ships. A wise adjust- 
ment of duties on this basis would soon cause the ocean to 
swarm with American ships, without any serious rise in rates 
of transportation, because our capitalists and ship builders are 
all ready to build them. Within a few years it will restore to 
the American flag the carrying trade in American goods and 
(in) a very large share of all goods carried between English 
ports.” Our allusion to the carriage of goods between English 
ports was called forth by the incident that the London 7?mes 
had then recently published, viz: that bailed hay was selling in 
London at $40 a ton, and on the west coast of Ireland, only a 
few hundred miles away, at $10 aton, thus indicating that since 
the coasting trade of the British Islands had been thrown open 
to the ‘‘competition of the world,” the producers and con- 
sumers of hay, at least in the British Islands, were getting very 
scant and poor service, and, therefore, necessarily very dear 
service. The old maxim applies that a business which is thrown 
open to everybody will be done by nobody. 

The simplicity of Senator Elkins’ bill* will commend it to 
all. It is drawn by Mr. Alex. R. Smith, the editor of the jour- 
nal, Sea Board, which is specially devoted to our commercial 
and maritime interests. It is, however, exceedingly modest in 
itsdemand. The better to exhibit in its true light this modesty, 


* A discriminating duty of ten per centum ad valorem, in addition to 
the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected, and paid on all goods, 
wares, and merchandise which shall be imported on vessels not belonging 
to citizens of the United States ; and any and all clauses in existing treaties 
in contravention hereof, and all acts of Congress contrary thereto, are 
hereby abrogated and repealed. 

This act shall take effect fifteen months after its passage, 
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we purpose to compare the little here asked for with the greater 
work done in the Republic’s infant days. It is possible that in 
the effort to simplify this legislation it may expect a somewhat 
larger effect than would actually be produced unless the bill be 
amplified in its scope by the addition of other and broader pro- 
visions. To this end we may recur with profit to the degree of 
legislation which was found protective in 1789 to 1815. 

The protection of our national shipping by ‘‘ laws similar 
in their nature and operation to the British navigation acts” 
formed a chief object of that convention of merchants and busi- 
ness men at Annapolis, which led to the movement to revise 
the Articles of Confederation, and to form the present Federal 
Constitution, vesting the National government with the power 
to lay duties on imports. A memorial from the like commer- 
cial class in Baltimore to the first Congress which assembled 
under the Federal Constitution declared that “for want of 
national protection and encouragement, our shipping, that 
great source of strength and riches, has fallen into decay and 
involved thousands in the utmost distress.” 

Within two months after the date of this petition, and be- 
fore the country had even a secretary of the treasury or any 
cabinet officer, and before Congress had defined what officers 
should constitute the various ‘‘ heads of executive departments, ”’ 
that body responded in its second act to the demand for protec- 
tion to ocean navigation. 

This act provided: 

(1) For a general rebate of 10 per cent. from the import 
duties on all goods imported in American vessels from ports 
other than the Chinese and East Indian. 

(2) On all East Indian and Chinese goods other than teas, if 
brought in foreign vessels, the duties were to be 12.5 per cent. 
ad valorem; whereas, if brought in American vessels they were 
about half that rate. 

(3) On teas, if brought from China or India wholly in Amer- 
ican ships, the import duties were to be 6 cents per pound on 
Bohea, 10 cents per pound on Souchong, other black imperial 
or gunpowder, 20 cents on Hyson, and 12 cents per pound on all 
other green teas. If brought only from Europe in American 
vessels, the duties were to be 8 cents a pound on Bohea, 13 cents 
on Souchong, other black imperial or gunpowder, 26 cents per 
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pound on Hyson, and 16 cents per pound on other green teas. 
If brought in foreign vessels all the way from China, the duties 
were to be 15 cents a pound on Bohea, 22 cents on Sou- 
chong, etc., etc., 45 cents on Hyson, and 27 cents on other 
green teas, 

These duties were nearly doubled in 1790-91—were still 
further increased in 1797, when they stood, on Boheaat 12 cents 
from China in American vessels, 14 cents from Europe in 
American vessels, and 17 cents if brought all the way in for- 
eign vessels. On Souchong the rates were 18 cents, 21 cents and 
27 cents respectively. On other black imperial, gunpowder, 
Gomee, and Hyson they were 32 cents, 40 cents or 50 cents, 
according to the flag they came under, and so remained until 
1812, when all these rates were again doubled. The rates con- 
tinued nearly as high and the discriminating principle as to the 
vessel they.came in continued, so far as the act of Congress 
could continue them, and when not vacated by treaties pursuant 
to the Reciprocity Law of 1815, until 1832. There was evena 
duty of 10 cents per pound on all teas imported otherwise than 
in American vessels from beyond the Cape of Good Hope until 
September 11, 1841. Here are fifty-two years in all of exceed- 
ingly influential discriminating duties, which are not embodied 
or copied in Senator Elkins’ bill. A very important share of 
the productive effect actually exerted in behalf of American 
shipping was achieved by these duties. It would not be correct, 
therefore, to assert that a mere discrimination of 10 per cent. ad 
valorem on goods imported did actually effect the degree of 
tariff protection which was afforded to our shipping from 1789 
to 1832, or to infer from the success then achieved that such a 
bill as Mr. Elkins now presents would prove adequate under 
existing conditions. 

It should also be borne in mind that bya further act of Con- 
gtess, approved only sixteen days after that above described, ad- 
ditional protection to our shipping was given by levying discrim- 
inating tonnage dues, as follows: 

On all vessels, American built, owned by citizens, or for- 
eign built, if owned by citizens on the z9th of May, 1789, and 
while owned by citizens per ton on entry at a custom house, 
(each arrival), 6 cents. 

On all vessels thereafter built in the United States, partly 
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or wholly owned by foreigners, on each entry at custom house, 
per ton, 30 cents. 

On other ships or vessels at the rate of, per ton, 50 cents. 
While by the act of July 4th, 1789, goods imported in foreign 
vessls paid full duties, and goods imported in United States 
vessels paid 10 per cent. less, by the actsof August roth, 1790, 
and March 2d and 3d, 1791, the mode of this discrimation was 
changed by providing that goods imported in ships and vessels, 
not of the United States, should pay ten per cent. additional to 
the schedule rates. This ten per cent. additional continued 
until the act of August 3oth, 1842. There was during all the 
period from 1790 to 1842 a ten or twelve per cent. discrimina- 
tion in rates on all goods not brought from China or India in 
American vessels, in addition to a discrimination in tonnage 
duties, which on a vessel of 8,000 tons would amount to a tax 
of $4,000 for each entry of a foreign vessel into an American 
port. 

Our increase in shipping engaged in the foreign trade, 
under these laws, was from 123,893 tons in 1789 to 346,254 tons 
in 1790, to 529,471 tons in 1795, to 667,107 tons in 1800, to 744,- 
224 tons in 1805 and to 981,019 tons in 1810. All this progress 
increased our shipping eight-fold in twenty-one years, notwith- 
standing that in 1806, Great Britain declared France and its allies 
under blockade, in 1807 Napoleon declared England and its 
allies under blockade, thus subjecting our vessels to capture for 
trading with any part of Europe, and in December, 1807, Pres- 
ident Jefferson, by an act of unparalleled folly, forbade all 
American vessels to go to sea. Owing to this, and the still 
greater blunder of the reciprocity act in 1815, our tonnage en- 
gaged in the ocean trade in 1810 was not again equaled until 
1847. In1888, 1890 and 1892, it again fell below the level of 
1810, though our population was seven-fold greater. 

For a time, from 1815 to 1846, our tonnage of shipping in 
the ocean trade was nearly stationary. In 1846, it even under- 
went an expansion, reaching its highest point in 1861, when it 
amounted to 2,494,894 tons. 

From this point it has again declined below the figures of 
1810. The absolute lack of progress from 1810 to 1846 was 
due to the paralyzing effect of the treaty of 1815, and the act 
of Congress passed to give it effect. The act of 1815 provided 
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‘**that so much of the several acts imposing duties on the ton- 
nage of ships and vessels, and on goods, wares, merchandise, 
imported into the United States, as imposes a discrimating duty 
on tonnage between foreign vessels and vessels of the United 
States, and between goods imported into the United States, in 
foreign vessels and vessels of the United States, be and the 
same are hereby repealed, such repeal to take effect in favor of 
foreign nations, whenever the President of the United States 
shall be satisfied that the discriminating or countervailing duties 
of such foreign nations, so far as they operate to the disadvan- 
tage of the United States, have been abolished.” 

Thus, we threw away our protection to ships, as one of the 
conditions of a peace with England, after a war waged nom- 
inally to protect our ships from search for foreign seamen. 
The real reason, however, was that through the folly of the 
Democratic demagogues of that period our national welfare 
had become perilously interlocked in a warfare virtually with 
all Europe, in which our only ally was the marvelous adven- 
turer and genius of Corsica, whose empire had vanished at 
Waterloo and left not a vestige of its power on which we could 
call for aid. 

Our ambassadors, without waiting to consult the home 
government, snatched hastily from the burning elements of the 
conflagration, a treaty of peace, which was rapidly followed and 
consummated by an act giving free competition in the ocean- 
carrying trade to the power which had conquered at Waterloo. 

Our own little victories over that power, the most import- 
ant of which, at New Orleans, was won five weeks after the 
treaty of peace had been signed, were of no real value except 
as a balm to our national vanity. The issue was decided for us 
in the defeat of our precarious ally. Under the stern necessi- 
ties involved in that defeat, we accepted with a pretended alac- 
rity, which would have been unwise if it had been at all sin- 
cere, a curtailment for eighty years of our power as a maritime 
nation. The hour has now arrived when this national humilia- 
tion and loss should be reversed with a vigorous snap and ring 
that shall be felt and heard in every seaport on the globe. 
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Economic Aspect of Large Trading. 


A single commercial enterprise does not by mere force of 
its dimensions necessarily become a topic of general economic 
interest. But when it marks the culmination of a series of 
changes in trade methods, which in its entirety revolutionizes 
the essential nature of commerce, it becomes as important in an 
economic sense as any great internal improvement or new pro- 
cess in the useful arts. Half a century ago the economics of 
commerce seemed to demand a rapidly increasing specialization 
of industries, each firm dealing in one line of goods. The 
country store, ‘‘ which dealt in everything,” was held to be syn- 
onymous with slow trade and sparse populations. The city 
merchant who dabbled in anything outside of his line was 
distrusted. If he imported dry goods, he should let watches 
alone. It was assumed that a wholesale firm which gave its 
attention exclusively to velvet ribbons or to straw millinery or 
umbrellas, was sure to outstrip one that sold all those. 
Whiteley’s in London, Wanamaker’s in Philadelphia, Lehman's 
‘* Fair” in Chicago, the Beau Marché in Paris, and Macy’s in 
New York began thirty years ago to reverse the current and 
set the tide in an opposite direction. They discovered that cus- 
tomers easily tire in the vigilant search for low prices, and 
quickly lose their keen sense of values and of qualities in the 
eager quest for the best goods, and when their perceptions are 
thus benumbed by over-exercise they are ready to buy—they 
buy all they want without that strict habit of scrutiny with 
which they set out. When this stage is reached, the secret of 
trade is found in having everything they can possibly desire. 
Thus the great ‘‘ shops ” have returned to the earlier fashion of 
selling everything, thereby saving their customers time, and 
availing themselves of that prolific stage in the customer's 
mind when his patience is exhausted by much scrutinizing, 
when his taste has lost its keenest edge, and when his confidence 
has fixed upon one establishment as being at least as good as 
any that can be found. 

The firm or joint-stock company of Siegel, Cooper & Co. 
has for several years carried on in Chicago the most colossal 
enterprise in the country in the line of purely retail trade, and 
is now on the threshold of an even more gigantic undertaking 
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in New York*City. The edificeJerecting for this purpose on 
Sixth Avenue, from Eighteenth to Nineteenth Street, now ap- 
proaches completion sufficiently to afford the public an oppor- 
tunity of appreciating at least its iniportance as a contribution 
to the architecture of the city. It is the largest structure in 
the world devoted to trade under a single management, except 
the Beau Marché in Paris. Its architectural style is not yet 
fully disclosed, but promises to excite as much interest as its 
dimensions. It is to be 200 feet wide in front by 470 feet deep, 
and seven stories in height, thus enclosing an area equal to 
twenty-two city lots, or 1 5-6 acres on each floor, or about fif- 
teen acres on its eight floors. This is about three times the 
space occupied by the H. B. Claflin Co. (wholesale), whose 
sales have run up to $80,000,000 per year, and about twice the 
area of flooring in use by Hilton, Hughes & Co. 

The site and building involve an expenditure which can 
hardly be less than $7,000,000, and it may well be supposed 
that the arrival of so formidable a competitor who has not here- 
tofore sold a dollar’s worth of goodsin New York has stimu- 
lated the older merchants who have so long occupied Sixth 
Avenue to unwonted activity. Altman’s, located immediately 
opposite the new enterprise, have well under way an enlarge- 
ment of theirjstore to a depth of 306 feet, an addition to the 
whole of one story{in height and in the rear of seventy-five feet 
more of delivery stables. As yet, however, they have not been 
able to effect a purchase of the corner on Eighteenth Street 
which would be essential to bring them into imposing rivalry 
as respects their frontage on Sixth Avenue. 

An interesting question will be whether this invasion of 
Western capital and enterprise means that every great retail 
store in New York and throughout the country must be driven 
by competition into the universal department system, which has 
been carried to a greater extent by Siegel, Cooper & Co. in 
Chicago than by any other firm. Must every great modern 
dry goods store not only sell millinery, furs, robes, clothing, 
pictures, house furniture, hardware and groceries, and keep a 
restaurant as at Wanamaker’s and Macy’s, but must they all 
have a servants’ employment or intelligence office, a savings 
bank, bank of general deposit, a meat, game and poultry mar- 
ket, a live bird market of enormous variety and dimensions like 
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that of Siegel, Cooper & Co. in Chicago, a coal yard, a dentistry 
establishment, baths, barber and hair dressing, liquors, wines 
and cigars, jewelry, diamonds and dzjouterie, bicycles, musical 
instruments and pianos, and others, ad infinitum? Where is 
the extension of departments to stop? Why not add carriages, 
harness and sales stables, real estate, house renting and insur- 
ance, building and mechanical trades and publishing, ship-own- 
ing, stock brokerage and a daily newspaper? 

But it may be asked, What interest has the public, and es- 
pecially what interest have economists, as such, in the concen- 
tration of so many heterogeneous branches‘of sales under a 
single control, or rather in the greater ‘fitness to survive” 
shown in those that concentrate many lines, than in those that 
confine themselves to one? The same as in the advance in 
ship-building from the bark canoe to the ocean steamer; the 
same as in the advance in railroading from a bankrupt road 
from New York to Harlem to a solvent system of railways 
beginning at the Atlantic and ending at the Pacific; the same 
as in the transition from the little Irish or French farm of from 
three to ten acres, to the bonanza farm of Grandin or Glenn, 
which produces a million dollars’ worth of wheat in a year and 
owns the ships that carry it to Liverpool; the same as in the 
advance from the home weaver to the factory system. 

The points involved in the new system of merchandising 
are the economy of time to the purchaser, for he can order 
everything he wants at one counter and in one store; equality 
of prices and of method as between large and small, and rich 
and poor purchasers, for there is no time to be unequal; hon- 
esty, fairness and dispatch in the sale of goods, since it all 
reduces itself to a motive process, putting out the goods, taking 
in the prices; these qualities must lead back ere long to the 
manufacturers by ensuring a paying preference in trade to those 
who manufacture durable and permanent, over those who turn 
out transient and defective, goods. All the elements of progress 
lie in the direction of giving the greatest dimensions to industry. 
This is accomplished in trade, as everywhere else, by just that 
continual ‘‘ dissipation of energy’’ (7. ¢., expenditure of capital 
and labor), ‘‘ integration of matter” (z. ¢., massing of build- 
ings, workmen, goods, exchanges and processes), ‘‘ differentia- 
tion of form” (2. ¢., extension of the unity of function, which 
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comprehends all sales, to that diversity of phenomena which 
applies to selling all things), wherein Herbert Spencer detects a 
unity between tiie law which evolves the acorn and the universe, 
the army and the opera. In this progress there is in trade, as 
in all other things, a continual progress of every department, 
‘*from the homogeneity and indefiniteness of non-organization 
to the heterogeneity and definiteness of organization.” Where 
a human being touches trade at a point only one remove from 
beggary, idleness and theft, by standing on a street corner and 
selling matches or pencils or flowers only, unaided by the co- 
operation of a single human being, there is what Mr. Spence 

would call the ‘‘ homogeneity and indefiniteness of non-organ- 
ization.” Every step in the upward progress of trade from this 
point, until it has a force of 5,000 clerks, occupying sixteen 
acres of flooring and retailing goods worth fifteen millions per 
year, lies through a continual increase in the ‘‘ heterogeneity and 
definiteness of organization,” 7. ¢., in the definite direction of 
many wills and members of society to the attainment of a single 
definite purpose. Such a concern can hardly sell fifteen millions 
of dollars’ worth of goods annually at retail without disbursing 
$2,500,000, annually, for the wages of its clerks, salesmen, 
porters, carriers and other employees. It will concentrate into 
a single building, probably as large sales as are now made on 
either of the avenues, except the Sixth, throughout their entire 
length, at an aggregate saving for rent, interest and clerk hire, 
which is simply enormous. 

It is not a little singular in the psychological aspect that 
the continual evolution of industry from its lower and smaller 
to its higher and intenser forms is attended by the pangs of 
many who do not welcome the new birth, but, on the contrary, 
look on it with apprehensions of disaster and calamity. ‘‘ It will 
close so many of the smaller concerns,” says one. ‘‘It will 
make it so much more difficult for persons of small or moderate 
capitals to compete,” says another. ‘‘It will harness all the 
small proprietors into mere clerks of the few great capitalists,” 
saysathird. ‘‘ People who can contemplate this concentration 
of wealth with delight must be prepared to kiss the chains which 
the new slavery will bind upon their limbs,” says a fourth. 

It is true that the number of persons who can be without a 
‘*boss,”” or master, is greater in the nomadic life than in the 
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civilized; greater, therefore, among savages and least in the 
more highly organized and complex industries of cities; greater, 
therefore, also in civilization among those who stand aloof from 
the larger firms, corporations, parties, clubs and associations 
than from those who enter into them and so keep with the 
‘‘swim.” But it is also true that the savage and the solitaire, 
the non-partisan, the individualist or the recluse purchases his 
freedom from being bossed at the cost of having nothing which 
he himself can command, own or control. His loss of real 
power is commensurate with his unwillingness to co-ordinate 
himself with the purposes of others. Civilization itself con- 
sists, therefore, largely not in escaping from all masters, but in 
recognizing and falling in with the masterful, whether it be in 
trade, politics, art, religion, business or society. The class who 
will obey no, one can command no one. The class who will not 
recognize worth, cannot be recognized as having any worth. 
Hence adaptation to environment includes as its first essential 
the ability to co-ordinate and co-operate with others, including 
the acceptance of such subordination of the individual to the 
mastery of the successful as promotes the success of the work. 
These principles apply to trade as implicitly as to the military 
career or to Church organization. 

If the economics essential to the most perfect sales system 
require mammoth stores, the fact will be shown by their ability 
to sell more goods at a lower percentage of cost for the rent, 
clerk hire and transportation, loss of time and interest than the 
same volume of goods could be sold in the small stores, just as 
the great factory manufactures at a lower cost per yard, and 
the great railway carries more cheaply than the Japanese jin- 
ricksha or the Indian guide, the ox-team or the ‘‘star route” 
stage. 

The great stores, like the great factories, or the great rail- 
ways, however, could live but for a brief period on the trade 
they win from other existing traders. Their permanent profits 
must come from the absolutely newtrade they bring into being 
by their increased facilities and the new consumption to which 
their cheaper sales give rise. Siegel, Cooper & Co.’s great 
store will probably draw new trade from a circuit of from five 
hundred to a thousand miles around, the overflow of which to 
their rivals will compensate for and doubtless exceed what it 
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may draw from them. It will stimulate a more active ferry, 
bridge and railway communication between this portion of New 
York and all its suburbs, and will increase the general flow of 
traffic which now tends toward the distinct retail trading mart 
of which it will assume to be the center and the chief attraction. 
It will stimulate such active competition on the part of its im- 
mediate rivals as will clearly elevate this section of New York 
into as distinct and commanding an eminence in retail trade as 
Wall Street enjoys in finance and speculation, or as Chicago 
enjoys in grain and provisions. We have referred to the anal- 
ogy which exists between the workings of the natural and sci- 
entific theory of evolution as it applies in the physical world 
and in the economic. It is the same process in both. 

In like manner, considering a great business enterprise as a 
development in mere art, as well asin industry and in social 
science, it may be said that it follows the laws of art, as dis- 
tinctly as they are traced by Hegel in his sketch of the Philoso- 
phy of Art, from the Pyramids to the Parthenon, and from the 
Parthenon to the opera. The first effort of the human spirit 
struggling to express and interpret itself expends its creative 
force, says Hegel, in mere mass, as the Pyramids on the Nile, the 
Babylonian walls and hundred brazen gates, the Chinese wall, 
the Colossus of Rhodes, and the great amphitheatres of Rome, 
where from 40,000 to 370,000 persons gathered to witness a sin- 
gle act of amusement or of sacrifice. 

How vast the stride from this to the Greek statue, where 
perfect grace and mobility, lightness, joy and life stood en- 
shrined in marble, but only in the single form. How far it 
seemed from this to those more social forms of art which lay 
hidden in groupings, numbers, the conflicts of opposing wills 
and hosts, and the orderly sequence of successive events, with 
all their dreadful power to teach passion, justice and the penalty 
of offended law. Painting brought the group and the conflict, 
but was limited to a single moment of time. It was powerless 
to express the dramatic action which feeds the moral sense, or 
the historic sequence out of which birth is given to the divine 
quality of law. These came with history, which when told in 
verse and fitted to be sung becomes the epic. In passing from 
the epic to the drama, with living actors reviving in exact 
movements and gestures every attribute and charm of life and 
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power, art draws near to its final climax. In the opera the 
drama is set to music, and here, if earth were all there is of 
earth, art would reach its final climax. But far above the earth 
stretch the unexplored illimitable heavens, and far beyond and 
above the soul are the fathomless mysteries of being, causation, 
duty and destiny. These cause the final form of art to be 
worship, the last baffled effort of the divine in man to interpret 
the divine in nature. 

In this chain of logical sequence, as defined by one of the 
master thinkers of the German race, the struggle of the divine 
spirit in man, to give itself expression, first takes the form of 
mere dimensions; mass, the colossal. But as the subsequent 
ascent is made from mere mass, first to the cold beauty of indi- 
vidual excellence, as seen in the isolated statue, then to the 
ever-increasing warmth ,and naturalness of the subsequent 
stages of art, the painting, the poem, the drama, the opera and 
the final transcendant effort of the mind to express itself in 
worship, we discover the law of life, of art and of progress. 
There is a logical sequence in industry, as there is in science and 
in art, whereby magnitude in dimensions comes first in order, 
before we can have grace or beauty, association in groups, and 
the harmony between antecedents and consequents which con- 
stitutes social justice. Auguste Comte found that there is a 
natural order in the sciences whereby the human mind must 
evolve those sciences that grow out of mere dimensions or mass, 
viz., mathematics, astronomy and physics, before it could take 
up the more graceful, complex and disputable sciences which 
‘ involve the study of life or biology, first in individuals and then 
in groups, and among biological studies the incertitude and com- 
_ plexity increases as we pass from the facts relating to the physi- 
ological and anatomical structure of a single specimen to those 
which investigate social organizations composed of many, and 
intellectual and moral relations of every kind. 

In all these phases of progress, every forward movement 
has to be made against an instinctive impulse of condemnation 
—a Papal bull of anathema, which mankind involuntarily issue 
against the unexpected and extraordinary. The consolidation 
of railways in our own time had to be carried on against the con- 
sciences of courts, the hostility of legislatures, and the denunci- 
ations of statesmen and ‘‘reformers ” at every step. But the 
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blind guidance of sheer profit was wiser than the honest jeremi- 
ads of saddened prophets, because the power of the unconscious 
instinct which guides the human race isa power higher than the 
dictum of any one member of the race, however enlightened or 
wise. Doubtless the orbit in which the race moves will period- 
ically swing back from its concentrative to its dispersive tenden- 
cies, from its perihelion toits aphelion. It will find new modes 
of evolving individually-conducted and liberty-developing in- 
dustries to offset the grinding sacrifices of ease and freedom in- 
volved in great concentrations of control. Something of this 
dispersive force is seen when the greater printing and publish- 
ing houses of New York betake themselves to Rahway, N. J.; 
to Akron, Ohio; to Northport, Long Island; or to Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson. Mankind can be as certainly trusted, in the long 
run, to seek individual freedom as to seek wealth, which, in its 
last analysis, means the massing of power over many, and, con- 
sequently, the loss of relative freedom of some kind. The 
vibratory alternation or unstable equilibrium between the suc- 
cessive and simultaneous control of these two forces isone of the 
facts which renders it possible that society shall be eternal. 


American School of Political Philosophy. 
BY THOMAS S. BLAIR, A.M. 


Among the contributions to the original thought of the 
day which we owe to the conductor of this magazine, the sug- 
gestion of the creation of an American School of Political 
Philosophy seems to be one of the most fruitful. According to 
the writer’s understanding of that suggestion, the many and 
significant points of difference between the conditions of life 
now prevailing in this country and those under which were 
evolved the earlier and later systems of thought relating to this 
class of subjects, make necessary the revisal of the European 
conclusions from an American point of view. Taking up this 
germinative idea, and passing before us in mental review the 
more conspicuous of the facts on which it seems to throw a 
fresh light, we discover in it the possibility of its conversion 
into a fundamental concept capable of co-ordinating into a sys- 
tematized ensemble a large body of recognized phenomena, 
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which shall not simply constitute an adequate basis for a mod- 
ernized political philosophy, but also afford a confident assur- 
ance of discoveries of still wider scope beyond. Let us make a 
first crude attempt at methodizing these facts in the manner 
thus indicated, as follows : 

The Occidental civilization has already developed out of 
the conditions peculiar to certain successive periods in its his- 
tory, two successive philosophies of political organization. 
These are 

1. Out of the state of war natural among tribes or nations 
of a low order of civilization, with the War-Lord as the organ- 
izing intelligence presiding over the fulfillment of the most 
urgent requirements, to-wit, the protection of the tribe or 
nation from violence from without, is evolved the great co- 
ordinating concept of the Divine Right of Kings. 

2. Out of the state of peace consequent on the success of 
this form of organized resistance to aggression from without, is 
evolved the substitution of rule through success in wealth- 
winning for rule through success in war-waging, so as to meet 
the new requirement under the altered conditions, namely, the 
protection of the individual, whether in person or in property, 
from violence within the organization: — with consequent 
development of the new concept of Representative Govern- 
ment. 

This new concept, admirable in the abstract, was, under the 
conditions prevailing in that European nation in which it received 
its greatest development, in the actual concrete, representative 
simply of the interests of the special class just mentioned; and 
necessarily so, for in it alone, outside of the high-lineage class, 
was to be found the organizing intelligence indispensably 
requisite to orderly government. It was a great step in ad- 
vance, because involving so much, ultimately, in the opportuni- 
ties inevitably opened up to the masses, but, in itself, it was 
essentially sordid. 

In both European systems there is found the element of 
class-government—a government by a class, and hence (under 
the laws of human nature) a government for that class : the 
other classes in each case depending for their share of the 
advantages of the existence of the government on the fact— 
when such was the fact—of a community of interest as between 
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themselves and the governing class : but in the earlier the ele- 
ment of chivalry, the sentiment, ‘‘ zodlesse oblige,’’ was a power- 
ful antiseptic against corrupting influences, a saving power not 
effective in the same way in the later system. Against this, 
however, must be set up the consideration that the protecting 
care of the high-born over the low-born was extended upon the 
condition, express or implied, of willing subjection on the 
part of the latter. 

But again, while the relative position of earlier and later are 
those of Conservative contrasted with Progressive, the govern- 
ing class under the later system developed a philosophy—the 
accepted economic philosophy of to-day—which recognizes in 
natural law no provision for further progress—for progress 
beyond that condition of things which places them in the seat 
of power. To the American instinct, the history of the 
struggle between the Conservative and the ‘‘ Liberal ” parties in 
England over the legislation for the emancipation of the labor- 
class (as presented, for example, in Mr. Gunton’s description 
of English Factory Legislation, in his Wealth and Progress) 
seems amazingly illogical, reactionary, and il-Liberal. 

To the American mind, therefore, the suggestion is self- 
evident that, as erst to the rule of the peace-securing class, suc- 
ceeded the rule of the order-preserving class, so now the times 
are ripe for the supersession of the latter by the rule of the 
progress-securing class. What forecast, then, can we frame of 
the distinguishing features of this final and complementary, 
this American, Philosophy of Political Organization ? 

A discovery is already half made when we have determined 
what it is that we would discover. Let us then make the effort 
to construct a hypothesis of what the progressive system, in 
practice and in thedry, in aspiration and in realization, in view 
of the facts conditioning its evolution, ,is destined to be 

Instead of a government of the militant class, or a govern- 
ment of the employing class, there will be a government of the 
labor class. As before, the interests of the non-governing 
classes will, to a certain extent, be safeguarded by the fact that 
the interests of the governing class will suffer by reason of its 
oppression of the rest of the nation; but this safeguard will 
operate with greater celerity, positiveness and effectiveness, 
because of a certain peculiarity of the non-governing class 
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consisting in the fact that it must always be the most unfavora- 
bly affected of all the classes by any influence injurious to the 
interests of any other class. This circumstance establishes the 
superior fitness of the labor class for the position of control (1) 
whenever the true principles of political, social, and industrial 
adjustment have been discovered by the leaders of thought; 
and (2) whenever these principles have been comprehended and 
adopted by the labor class. 

Let us further assume that, even as, through a slow and 
much-perturbed evolution of conditions, a fullness of time was 
finally reached when the accumulated facts ‘of experience sup- 
plied the materials out of which the human mind was able to 
frame the concept of Divine Right, co-ordinating all those 
facts into the generalization which we recognize as the earlier 
European Political Philosophy; and even as the future evolu- 
tion of the conditions of existence co-ordinated in the concept 
of the rule of the Successful Commoner; so now, in the course 
of the continued progress of that evolutionary movement, the 
hour has at last struck when the additional experience accumu- 
lated suffices to suggest the new co-ordinating concept which is 
competent to systematize the whole sum of Occidental experi- 
ence into the sought-for Philosophy, if only the human mind— 
whether through the exercise of a keener insight than has as 
yet been brought to bear upon the phenomena, or through the 
adoption of a new point of view—can, in this third, as in the 
two former instances, show itself capable of grasping their 
true significance, with the ultimate result of the development 
of a political philosophy under which a government of the 
labor class, by the labor class, for the labor class, intelligently 
administered, shall prove to be the best of governments for 
every class. 

It is needless to enlarge in this place upon the consequences 
to human progress of the realization of such an ideal. It suf- 
fices to name but one of the many aspects which the prospect 
presents, to-wit: the relief which it promises from the pressure 
of that dark and dismal incubus upon modern hope and en- 
deavor, the classic Political Economy, with its Gospel of Help- 
lessness, of the impotence of human effort in the presence of 
the natural laws of wealth-generation, its Gospel of Help- 
lessness as regards the future of the labor class, and its Gospel 
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of Hate embodied in its doctrine of the relations between 
Capital and Labor. Fancy the change from its paralyzing and 
degrading pessimism to the inspiring, ennobling influences of 
an abiding faith ina sublime purpose, indulging all the perplex- 
ing phenomena of human existence:—a purpose in the carry- 
ing-out of which each individual alive to his place in the scheme 
is a conscious participant. 

Finally, and as the crowning feature of our hypothesis, let 
us assume that there exists, not simply, as above suggested, a 
more commanding point of view for the new philosophy to dis- 
cover, but also a new method inthe pursuit of knowledge; this 
new plan of procedure consisting in adopting the methods of the 
successful man of affairs in dealing with the complexities 
of the phenomena of concrete existence, as a substitute for the 
unsuccessful methods of the baffled philosophers. 

Thus, there would seem to be laid out for the American 
School of Philosophy a programme of discovery, not only of 
the deepest import within the comparative narrow scope of a 
Theory of Political Organization, but also in the widest range 
accorded to human thought in the boundless realm of abstract 
speculation. 


The Myth of Stock Watering. 


Among the numerous popular errors born of economic 
superstition and the fear and distrust of capital, none are more 
prevalent than the notion that stock watering is a means of en- 
riching capitalists by swindling the public. Nor is this super- 
stition limited to workingmen, but it seems to be about as prev- 
alent among the professional classes. In the Avena for March, 
Professor Frank Parsons, who frequently enlightens the readers 
of that journal on economic subjects, seeks to denounce as a 
public injury the fact that the Western Union (Telegraph) 
Company bases its capital of $95,000,000 and bond debt of 
$15,000,000 on a property now alleged to consist of 190,000 miles 
of line, 800,000 miles of wire and 21,000 offices, all of which 
have grown out of several smallinvestments made, say, in 1860; 
one of $147,000 for a line from Brownsville, Neb., to Salt Lake 
City, another from New York to Louisville costing $150,000, and 
various other short lines, all of which were capitalized in 1863 
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at only $3,000,000. There is a vast expenditure of diseased and 
abnormal emotional distress in depicting the expansion of these 
small investments of cash made thirty-five years ago, as if they 
were the basis on which the present $110,000,000 of capitaliza- 
tion rests, thus ignoring the continual investments of millions 
of new capital, and the addition of the fruits of many years of 
the investment of capital in new lines, and in paying wages for 
the co-operative efforts of many scores of thousands of co- 
workers. 

The writer does not seem to know that multiplying the 
stock or increasing the issue of shares did not increase the value 
of the property at any time by a single penny, nor add to the 
total of dividends that could or would be paid. All this increase 
of shares and certificates of stock was mere waste paper, except 
as increased earnings gave rise to increase of value. Suppose 
no increase had occurred on the capitalization of $3,000,000 
made in 1863, would the public have been any richer or the 
stockholders any poorer? If the earnings were what they have 
actually been, and the stock had remained at $3,000,000, then 
each $100 share of that stock would have sold for $3,700 and 
would have drawn all the revenues it has actually drawn. The 
Chemical Bank has pursued this course. It was capitalized 
sixty years ago at $300,000 and remains in that state since. 
But each share sells at forty-eight times its face, and it loans its 
original nominal capital about once every twenty minutes dur- 
ing banking hours. Its failure to increase the quantity of its capi- 
tal so as to keep its shares down to par has not cheapened its 
services to the public nor lessened its profits or income by a 
single dime. Its charges on loans depend on the current rates 
of interest, not on the amount at which it is capitalized. And 
whatever it can save at these rates it must divide. So with 
the Western Union. Increasing its capitalization has had no 
effect whatever on its rate of charges for telegraphing or on the 
total amount of its earnings. Its rates for telegraphing were 
governed by the competition between it and the mails or other 
modes of sending the news, and by the value which the senders 
attached to speed as compared with postage. Its aggregate 
earnings depended on the margin it could make between its re- 
turns or receipts and its costs for employees, repairs, etc. 
Neither of these elements would be affected by the quantity 
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of its shares of stock. Of course, it must be recognized that a 
large portion of the gross earnings were constantly being trans- 
ferred into and added to the fixed capital which was to be used 
in making new earnings. 

The law which governs the distribution of the values which 
result from production, between the things produced by labor 
and effort, on the one hand, and the means which condition or 
expedite or save labor in production, onthe other, has never been 
so clearly worked out as could be wished. 

There is no difficulty in perceiving that a chief source of 
the rapid rise in the value of a racehorse from the $300 which 
he would be worth so long as he would trot a mile in 2m. 25s., 
to the $3,000 which he would be worth if he trotted the mile in 
2m. 12s., and the $30,000 he will be worth when he trots the 
mile in 2m. 5s., springs from the gate moneys paid by the 
sportsmen whom the horse will draw. The desire to win by 
skillful horse breeding, a horse which will draw these gate fees 
or other like profits, causes an expenditure in the effort to pro- 
duce this order of horse, commensurate in losses and risks with 
the average cost of the other efforts which result in the same 
values. The proprietors of the racecourse can divide a portion, 
perhaps the whole, of the gate money, with the ownersof the 
horse as profits, but the power to earn such profits is in part 
capitalized in the increased value of the horse, which conditions 
the gate fees. This rise in value attaches to the horse first at 
the rate of $200 for every second of reduction in time, and then 
at the rate of $4,000 for every such reduction. 

In the same way a valuable corner lot on two great thor- 
oughfares like Wall street and Broadway may be said to grow 
in price with every added $100,000 of exchanges it conditions 
in excess of the exchanges which can be made in any inferior lo- 
cation. An actor’s drawing power conditions the rate at which 
he can sell his services to the manager of a theater. A preach- 
er’s power to attract $50,000 annually in pew rents when his most 
formidable rival could attract only $25,000 in pew rents, en- 
titles him as a condition of church success toa salary of $25,000 
and his competitor to one of but $12,000. 

The principle upon which rests this distribution of values to 
the causes which condition value, is not unlike that upon which 
an engine, a loom, a yoke of oxen, or a plow, engaged in pro- 
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ducing power, yarn, potatoes or grain, draws to itself as an im- 
plement, by reflex action, a value which, as these objects are 
not themselves consumable in the gratification of any human 
want, is derived from their function or utility as means of pro- 
ducing things that are consumable. They are all implements 
of human labor used to save a greater human labor, and a por- 
tion of the natural cost of the labor they save attaches to them- 
selves, by carving out a margin between the cost of the alter- 
native means of accomplishing the same result, and the lower 
cost at which they accomplish the same result; a residiuum of 
saving, a portion of which goes to him who first uses them as 
profits and another portion of which goes into the work of re- 
producing this labor-saving apparatus, and thereby becomes at 
once its cost of production and its capital value. 

As a rule, shares of stock in a company subjected to the 
risks of active commercial or manufacturing business will take 
on a selling value in the market equal to the sum of money on 
which the dividends will pay the current earnings in similar 
grades of business. The current earnings in a good manufac- 
turing business are from 8 to 20 percent., according to its kind. 
For many years the Chicago Tribune Company, as a corpora- 
tion, was capitalized on a basis of $200,000. When first so 
capitalized, say in 1858 to 1860, it was insolvent, fresh from a 
receiver’s hands, and its stock might have been worth $25 on 
every hundred. By 1864-6 it rose to an annual dividend-pay- 
ing power of $225,000, and these dividends sent the principal 
value of its shares up from $25 per share (of $100) to $650 per 
share. At the latter price its $200,000 of stock were worth 
$1,300,000. Had the company been desirous to sell its stock to 
the public, it would then have been in accordance with the 
tactics of ‘‘the street,” to have reorganized the company on the 
basis of $2,000,000 capital, and to have sold its shares at about 
from $60 to $75 per share of $100. Such a reorganization, how- 
ever, would not have enabled the concern to earn a dollar more, 
or to sell its paper or its advertising space any higher. If 
shares were issued for $20,000,000, they would have sold for 
$6.50 per share. The amount of stock issued upon any enter- 
prise has absolutely no influence in determinining its aggregate 
earning power. Ifthe public can be induced to invest in it 
more freely if the amount of stock issued is such that the divi- 
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dends keep it very nearly at par, that is an affair by which buy- 
ers and sellers of its stock make or lose, so far as its range of 
actual earnings is unknown, and therefore subject to some mis- 
representation. But no fraud in that direction can affect the 
prices which the company can exact from the public. 

All means of production, 7. ¢., machinery, mills, farms, etc., 
and all conditions of production, ¢. ¢., land in cities deriving its 
value from its mere working space and centrality of location 
with reference to the societary movement, derive their value 
by reflex action from their earning power, /. ¢., the principal 
value is a consequence of the return or earnings which the free 
competitions of society will enable its owners to charge for 
their use. Stocks of working corporations do not differ in this 
respect from corner lots, or merchant ships or farms. When 
the California gold fever broke out in 1849, the owners of ships 
sailing to Panama, and thence to San Francisco, were said to 
earn the value of their ships in one voyage. The temporary 
price of any ship that could perform this service, and could not 
be immediately duplicated, would tend to rise to a price in 
which every dollar of its cost would bring six dollars. But 
this change would not differ from the tendency of sheep to rise 
to a price threefold their cost to produce, when the American 
Civil War sent raw cotton up to fivefold its former price. So, 
when a corner lot presents a location, whereon a building cost- 
ing $100,000 to erect will rent for $30,000 per annum, the 
value of the lot must rise to $200,000. This is simply be- 
cause real estate has got to have that principal value on which 
its earnings will pay 10 percent. If the cost of the necessary 
building will only absorb about $100,000 of this value, the re- 
mainder must attach to the lot, because it conditions the build- 
ing, and through the building the $30,000 of annual rents. 
The so-called value of both lot and building is really regulated 
by the rates of earnings, and means that $300,000, invested at 
current rates, nets the same return as $100,000 invested in 
erecting a building on that lot for rental at competitive values. 
The $300,000 is, therefore, no subtraction or filching from the 
earnings of that general public which never owned the land. 
It is simply ‘‘ arithmetical wind,” or, in effect, a ‘‘ watered 
stock,” arrived at by capitalizing the annual rent of $30,000 so 
as to make it the assumed consequence of an expenditure of 
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$300,000, when, in fact, it is the father and author of that 
valuation. Stock watering, therefore, is going on in corner 
lots, in all lands and in all social opportunities in which in- 
creased earnings, whether annual or daily, become the cause of 
increased principal values. 

The work of issuing specious and deceptive arguments, 
which attribute growth in wealth to any other causes than sub- 
stantial services rendered to industry, is a form of incendiarism 
very much like the efforts of the fire-bugs who set fire to 
buildings in order to stimulate owners to insure. Articles like 
Mr. Parsons’, adapted only to propagate a form of social lunacy 
among the gullible, should quicken the intelligent classes to 
spread true and sound economics. 


German Socialism of To-day. 

The Socialistic party, as a political organization, originated 
under the ministry of Bismarck. It really dates from 1863, 
when Ferdinand Lassalle founded ‘‘ the General Union of Ger- 
man Workers.” Social Democrats are believers in an ideal 
social state, and the principles they inculcate to reach this end 
differentiate them sharply from all other political parties, and es- 
pecially all political factions known under the common name of 
bourgeois parties. Atthe conference of the party held in 1891, 
when serious divergencies of opinion appeared, a programme 
was drawn up which commanded the approval of a majority of 
delegates present. The dissentients, comprising mostly 
younger members, were quite strong, and they denounced the 
programme as a compromise with capital and with the anar- 
chist, which is still further to the left. They do not desire 
representation in the Reichstag, because they are as much op- 
posed to parliamentary government as they are to dourgeots 
ideas and government in general. 

The great mass of Social Democrats are recruited from the 
large towns and industrial centers. In rural districts their 
strength is small. In Berlin, five of the six representatives in 
the Reichstag are leaders of the Social Democratic party. 
Here is another index as to the strength of the latter. In 
1893, forty-four Social Democrats were returned, an increase 
of ten over their previous delegation. Their poll showed an 
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increase of 300,000 on that of 1890, which amounted then to a 
total of 1,734,000. It would seem that where Social Demo- 
crats are elected, they have behind them enormous majorities. 
The Social Democrats’ forty-four representatives received as 
many votes as the 108 Conservative representatives. The pro- 
gramme drawn up in 1891 at Erfuit remains substantially the 
platform of the party still, and reveals the doctrine for which a 
fierce battle is now being waged all over Germany. These are 
some of them. It affirms that the economical development of 
bourgeois capitalist society involves the decay and ultimate de- 
struction of the smaller industries. It also separates the 
worker from his means of production, and makes him practi- 
cally a member of a possessionless proletariat. Further, the 
development of machinery and the application of implements 
of labor have enormously increased the productivity of the lat- 
ter. It then claims that all advantages from this increase are 
monopolized by the capitalists, and this portends increasing in- 
security of existence, an augmenting condition of misery, op- 
pression and debasement. 

There is no error in economics so fatal to sound thinking 
as the notion that the advantages of capital can be monopo- 
lized or absorbed by the capitalist. Nothing is capital which is 
not wealth employed in producing wealth. Wealth can only be 
employed in producing wealth when it is used in paying wages 
of labor, in buying stocks of raw materials, plants and imple- 
ments for labor to work with and upon, in making loans of 
money to be used in employing labor in production, in trans- 
porting, transforming or transferring either the products of 
labor or the conditions under which labor can work, all of which 
is done by labor, for labor, and is a form of labor. So far as 
wealth is used, not as capital but in “ostentatious living, it is 
merely an employment of labor itself to disperse wealth among 
laborers, which is the very use of wealth, which Socialists re- 
gard as most humane and beneficial, since dispersion is the 
opposite of accumulation. Descending from abstract reasoning 
to concrete example, the vast rise in wages, from 18 and 25 
cents a day to $3 and $4 a day for skilled journeymen, which has 
marked the nineteenth century is part of that ‘‘ present order 
of things” due to capitalist aids, which Socialism denounces. 
While the psychic or intellectual force which has fought for each 
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specific rise in rates of wages in detail has been the unions of 
organized laborers, animated by the social stimulus of larger 
personal freedom and broader political rights, a more liberal 
education and a better standard of life, yet the economic con- 
ditions which have rendered continual concessions of these 
higher wages possible by the employing classes, have been the 
larger capitals, and especially the larger use of machinery in 
manufactures, agriculture and transportation. These it is 
which have raised wages sixteen-fold in machine-using 
countries, leaving them the same in hand labor countries. 

The following is a résumé of the legislative proposals which 
are brought forward periodically in the Reichstag, only to be 
laughed at or rejected by overwhelming majorities. 


1. Equal electoral and suffrage rights for all Germans over twenty 
years, without distinction of sex. Introduction of the proportional electoral 
system. Elections to be held on a Sunday or general holiday. Payment 
of elected representatives. 

2. Self-government of the people in Empire, State, province and 
parish. 

3. Decisions as to peace and war to proceed from the elected represen- 
tatives of the people. Institution of an international Court of Arbitration. 

4. Abolition of all laws which limit the free meeting of the people and 
the free expression of their opinion, 

5. Abolition of laws which give public means to ecclesiastical or reli- 
gious purposes. Ecclesiastical bodies are to be regarded as private 
communities. 

6. Secularization of the schools. Obligatory attendance at primary 
school. Free instruction at all public educational establishments. 

7. Abolition of a standing army. 

8. Free legal advice. Judges to be elected by the people. 

g. Free medical advice. 

10. Graduated income taxes. Abolition of indirect taxation. 


Such are the principles and programme of the Social Demo- 
crats of Germany, and they are finding their way into England 
and this country by a propagandism which is more active than 
itis able. But as it is to the least intelligent that appeal is 
made, and to those who, discontented and unthrifty, put the 
blame on the present social order, it is an appeal of no incon- 
siderable force. The German Socialists of the type under dis- 
cussion have all the pride of their race, and claim that their 
views are scientific, and that all economists opposing their 
vagaries are intellectually inferior—mere apologists, in fact, of 
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the social system they desire to overthrow. Yet this may be 
said on no less authority than Prof. H. Sidgwick, of Cambridge 
University, ‘‘that no positive contribution of importance has 
been made to economic science by any Socialist writer through- 
out the century. The lessons of socialism to economic science 
have been mainly in the way of criticism, partly direct and pur- 
posed, and partly indirect and unintentional. By drawing ex- 
travagant inferences from accepted economic premises, it has 
suggested shortcomings in these premises, by an undesigned 
reductto ad absurdum.” 

In fact, there is nothing new in later German Socialism; the 
older views have simply gained in precision and coherence. 
Owen really had the seed thoughts which more recent writers 
have expanded and emphasized. Socialistic experiments have 
been for the most part such palpable failures, that now the ten- 
dency is to discourage all voluntary essays, and to insist upon 
state action as the only hope of realizing their programme. As 
yet no Socialistic ventures, like that at Rochdale, or of artisans’ 
co-operative stores, have demonstrated the great capitalist or 
great employer to be superfluous. The German Socialism has 
no field in this country, for here no such condition exists as 
necessarily rouses the class antagonisms prevalent on the conti- 
nent. Those who talk and teach it here, belong to a school of 
hortatory declaimers, who make no pretense to scientific stand- 
ing, but whose capital in trade is the discontent or distress for 
which our industrial order is not responsible. The workingman 
is apt to express, not his own ideas, but what he has caught up 
from others, and often he is found repeating what there is no 
forthcoming evidence to substantiate. In the United States, as 
well as in England, real wages rose some 20 per cent. between 
1860 and the maximum period of 1871-4. Money wages rose 50 
per cent. in this country and between 30 and 40 per cent. in the 
United Kingdom in the same period. In both countries real 
wages were higher in 1891 than in 1873. Since the present in- 
dustrial order came in, there has been an increase of perma- 
nancy of income and employment, and this must be the result 
of capital in private hands. Moreover, the evolutionary devel- 
opment has been towards private ownership of tools and imple- 
ments—in a word, capital. It would be far better for our work- 
ingmen to study the situation which exists here and to take less 
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to the theories of Socialists abroad. Their hope is in organiza- 
tion and in such advance in wages which, by wise action and 
united effort, they can secure for themselves. Most of the 
particulars in the Social Democrats’ programme are already fea- 
tures of our government system, but when it comes to an indis- 
criminate warfare on capital and the abolition of private owner- 
ship of the implements of labor, all thoughtful workingmen will 
pause. Municipal workshops would not give more employment, 
since what is wanted is an augmented consumption, a larger 
demand for the products of industry. That will come with an 
improved social scale of living on the part of the masses, with 
higher wages and with extended markets. 

Our readers may gather from this exhibit of the programme 
of the Social Democrats the state of feeling in the German em- 
pire, and if there is to be any enlarged Socialistic experimenta- 
tion by the government, then let Germany lead the way, for 
here and in England the evolution is in another direction. 


Leading Events of the Month. 


REVENUE AND FINANCE, 

Senator Morrill, Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
formally abandoned the Dingley Revenue Bill on February 
25th, after a second failure to get it before the Senate. By this 
final vote the free trade and free silver forces, the latter includ- 
ing Republican Senators Teller, Mantle, Carter, Dubois and 
Cannon, made it apparent that no relief for the treasury can be 
secured during the present session. The net deficit on June 
30, 1895, for the three years previous aggregated $120,651, 351, 
while accounts for the present fiscal year to date are behind 
nearly $22,000,000, with no prospect of improvement. Under 
these conditions, and with the reissuance of greenbacks in pay-' 
ment of current balances, it cannot be long before the new gold 
reserve, now about $127,000,000, will begin to go the way of its 
predecessors. Thus, as between a revenue measure and the pos- 
sibility of another gold-bond sale, the silver senators, it appears, 
have chosen for the latter. 

Meanwhile, it is interesting to note that foreign capital for 
investment in this country would be very easiJy obtainable at 
the present time but for the prolonged uncertainty regarding 
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the ultimate place of silver in our circulation. London financial 
reports indicate high prices for all good securities, and a general 
interest rate of not over 2 1-2 per cent. 

The failure of the Dingley Bill also results in renewed de- 
pression in the woolen trades. In the New England states, 
particularly, numerous shut-downs and short-time orders are 
reported. From Philadelphia, in one day (March 18), are re- 
ported the failure of the Angora Mills, woolen manufacturers, 
turning out of employment 400 operators; James Long Brothers 
& Co., manufacturers of dress goods, and Rhoades Builders, 
all due to distress of trade. Meanwhile, as the Outlook says: 
‘The woolen trade in Great Britain was prosperous in 1895 
* * * chiefly due to the great purchases from this country. 
Our orders have been large in every branch of the woolen trade, 
both for the raw material and the manufactured article;” and 
according to customs reports the largest percentage of gain was 
in our orders for shoddy. 


STRIKES AND LockovutTs. 

The fact that the garment-working trades contribute a 
larger quota to the annual supply of strikes than any other one 
industry in the country, is internal evidence by itself of the rot- 
tenness of the whole ‘‘sweatshop” and contract labor system. 
During the last month strikes against low rates and long hours, 
for recognition of unions, and so on, have been in progress 
among the clothing cutters of Chicago and Cincinnati, the pants 
makers of New York and Brooklyn, and the United Garment- 
Workers of Baltimore and elsewhere. In Germany over 30,000 
members of the men’s clothing trade were on strike during 
February, and are reported to have secured a 12 1-2 per cent. 
advance in wages, There have also been strikes going on 
among the lithographic artists of New York, Boston, Chicago 
and St. Louis, principally for recognition of unions and against 
piece-work. Most of them have been settled by mutual con- 
cessions. 


LABOR ORGANIZATIONS. 

In line with the above comes Commissioner Dowling’s an- 
nual report of the New York Bureau of Labor Statistics. Dur- 
ing the year ending June 30 last, sixty-seven new labor organ- 
izations were formed, with 7,618 members; the old organizations 
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gained 15,416, and with the estimated increase since July rst, 
and unions not reported, the total organized force is now put at 
about 225,000 in the state. Over 50,000 union men, working 
in seventy-six branches of trade, are enjoying the eight-hour 
system. Especially noticeable is the fact that in spite of the 
discharges and wage reductions of the last three years, the pro- 
portion of employed members, in these organizations, has in- 
creased. On July 1, 1894, seventy-five per cent. of union 
members were at work, and one year later eighty per cent. 
Women’s organizations gained in numbers about one-third dur- 
ing the same period. These figures show a gratifying progress 
in the trades-union movement, both as to membership and 
actual results gained. 


SeuIRE FortTIFICATIONS BILL. 


A bill appropriating $10,000,000 for coast defenses, ona 
plan contemplating similar appropriations by seven successive 
sessions of Congress, has been reported by Senator Squire. It 
provides for more or less extensive work on the entire seaboard, 
including not only the more important points, Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
and Portland, Ore., but numerous minor exposed harbors, and 
all the lake ports. The whole plan has met with more or less 
opposition, particularly in New York, where a so-called ‘‘ work- 
ingmen’s”’ mass meeting in Cooper Union made formal protest 
against expending a cent for this purpose. Undoubtedly there 
have been, in recent political events in this country, tendencies 
which might develop into radical militarism, and it is quite 
possible that such an immense expenditure as the Squire bill 
proposes would be unwise and unnecessary. But the absolute 
defenselessness of all our important seaports, New York par- 
ticularly, is a matter that ought not, in sound public policy, to be 
perpetually neglected. Not that this country is planning to 
assume any aggressive foreign policy, as the European press 
seem to think, but recent events have all gone to indicate the 
growing anxiety of the Old World countries to colonize their 
surplus population under their own flags, wherever they can ob- 
tain a foothold; and, from now on, complications involving the 
whole attitude of the United States toward the future of demo- 
cratic institutions on this continent are liable at any time to 
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arise. We ought to be ina position to assert the American doc- 
trine not only with firmness but with confidence, and that can- 
not be while risks so enormous continue unprotected. The plea 
of some of the Cooper Union speakers that this is only another 
scheme to put power in the hands of capital in its mythical 
‘‘war” with labor, was wholly discreditable. The idea that the 
proposed new forts in the Narrows, for instance, could be used 
for bombarding bodies of New York strikers, is novel, to say the 
least. 


CuBa. 


The Cuban situation within the last few weeks has become 
seriously complicated. Both Houses of Congress have, by 
practically unanimous votes, passed resolutions favoring a rec- 
ognition of the belligerency of the insurgents. The House 
resolution, adopted March 2, and which is now being considered 
by the Senate, declares that in the opinion of Congress war ex- 
ists in Cuba; that the only permanent solution of the difficulty 
is an independent government on that island; and that from 
our near relations with Cuba, American interests are suffering 
and should be protected, by intervention if necessary. This 
last clause may be withdrawn before final adoption. 

On Sunday, March 1, rioting and anti-American demonstra- 
tions, principally led by university students, broke out in 
Madrid and Barcelona, and continued for several days in the 
more prominent cities all over Spain. Our consulates at Bar- 
celona and Bilboa have been stoned, and the residence of Min- 
ister Taylor threatened. The Spanish Minister of State made 
prompt apology for the outrages, and a few days later the gov- 
ernment temporarily closed several of the more important uni- 
versities. Aside from the merits of the case, such a manifesta- 
tion of national fire in a decaying and bankrupt kingdom is 
calculated to awaken more admiration than censure, even in 
the United States: But the thoroughly medizval character of 
Spanish ideas is well exhibited by the /mparcial (Madrid) in its 
remark: ‘‘ We conquered Napoleon by guerilla warfare, and we 
shall employ a system of privateers to overcome a trading 
nation.” Guerilla warfare, by the way, when carried on in 
Cuba is the particular style of fighting which Spain insists shall 
not be recognized as warfare at all. 
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The comments of the French and English press on the 
crisis have been decidedly pro-Spanish; those of the German 
press a little milder. The /arts Journal says that ‘‘ Europe 
one day will have to unite against this method of applying the 
Monroe Doctrine; the S¢. /ames Gazette speaks of our ‘“‘ un- 
limited policy of aggression,”’ and the [Vestminster Gazette dis- 
covers that our ‘‘mad action” is ‘‘ destroying respect abroad.” 
It is nothing unusual for England, the prince of ‘‘land grab- 
bers” to regard any copying of her own policy by other powers 
as madness aud aggression. Atthe present moment Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is engaged in appropriating a new slice of 
Siam; squeezing the savage king of Ashantee; interfering in 
the internal affairs of the Transvaal republic, and last of all, 
ordering anew Egyptian expedition, ostensibly in moral sup- 
port of the Italians recently defeated at Adowa in Abyssinia— 
all ‘‘in the cause of civilization,’’ as usual—while neither in the 
Venezuelan nor Cuban imbroglios has there been any intimation 
of a desire on the part of this country to acquire new territory. 
What the foreign press comments particularly reveal is a com- 
plete failure to comprehend our position in the matter. An- 
nexation is exactly the proposition which has of entered into 
the present discussion. The absorption of non-homogene- 
ous races never has and should not become a part of our 
national policy. It is not even certain that Cuba is capa- 
ble as yet of successfully carrying on an independent gov- 
ernment, though if the future supremacy of Spain is to 
be maintained on the Weyler plan, almost any experiment 
would be a preferable alternative. One of Weyler’s or- 
ders, for instance, prescribes death or imprisonment for any 
Spanish subject who speaks well of the insurgents or discredits 
the prestige of Spain; another prohibits rural storekeepers from 
selling provisions to women or children, and another confiscates 
the property of all insurgents who fail to surrender within fifteen 
days. 

Sooner or later, of course, the anomaly of Spanish rule in a 
democratic hemisphere must come to anend. But our present 
attitude regarding belligerancy is taken solely in the interests 
of humanity, and to forestall any new ‘‘reign of terror” such 
as Spain maintained in Cuba from 1868-78, without interference 
from the United States. 
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TRANSVAAL, 


The British Government has exonerated Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
but takes the precaution of appointing Earl Gray to act with 
him hereafter in administering the affairs of the British South 
Africa Company. The trial of Dr. Jameson and his men is 
proceeding in London, simultaneously with that of the rebellious 
Uitlanders in Pretoria, nothing definite having yet been deter- 
mined in either case. President Kruger naturally refused to 
entertain Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition for internal reforms, 
and now it is reported that the British Government has offered 
to relinquish the suzerainty secured to it by the Convention of 
1884, if the Boers will redress the grievances of the Uitlanders 
and enfranchise British subjects living in the Transvaal. It 
may be that the various South African States will eventually 
drift into a sort of confederation under British control, but so 
long as the Transvaal remains independent it is difficult to see 
how its President can consistently grant the franchise to alien 
residents. They have the full privilege of money making in 
the Rand gold fields, and are justly subject to taxation in con- 
sequence. But as they are largely in the majority, to grant 
them the suffrage would be to at once convert the republic into 
a British province. It is not creditable that Mr. Chamberlain 
should make a proposition to the Boer Government which he 
would not think of suggesting to any larger power. 


VENEZUELA. 


The long expected presentation of the British side of this 
controversy made its appearance in the shape of a Blue Book 
issued March 6th. It is curious to note that the whole case has 
been practically submitted to arbitration in an unofficial sense, 
by all the powers concerned, for two months past. The inves- 
tigations and researches made independently by each party will 
form, when completed, a mass of important evidence on both 
sides, which ought to make apparent to Lord Salisbury what at 
first he could not see, that this is as plain a case for arbitration 
as ever existed. 

Sir Frederick Pollock’s presentation is undoubtedly very 
strong as regards the general probabilities of right, though some 
of his English critics assert that important points have been 
slurred and quotations from the records garbled and miscon- 
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strued. Briefly, the best established points seem to be that 
prior to the treaty of Munster (1648), the Dutch had established 
themselves at various points between the Essequibo and Orin- 
oco, while the Spaniards had but one settlement south of the 
latter river, that at San Thome de Guayana; that the Munster 
treaty confirmed both Spain and Holland in the territory 
already held by them in South America; that under the addi- 
tional privileges granted by this treaty the Dutch went on and 
located far up the basin of the Cuyuni River, a northern branch 
of the Essequibo; that by the treaty of 1814 the English suc- 
ceeded to all the Dutch possessions in Guiana; and that the 
claim of Venezuela to the Essequibo boundary, first made in 
1844, was based chiefly on the original Spanish right of discov- 
ery, which if valid now, would apply equally to the whole 
continent. 

Altogether, as the London News says, the stronger the 
British case the less reason Lord Salisbury can urge against un- 
conditional arbitration; and there is reason to think from the 
latest received reports that some agreement to that effect may 
soon be reached. 


Social and Industrial Statistics. 
BY HON. CARROLL D, WRIGHT. * 


Death rates and statistics of crime form an important and 
interesting branch of the subject we are considering. This is a 
class of facts, however, peculiarly liable to misrepresentation, 
and in studying them we must always look beneath the surface 
and not draw conclusions from the bare figures alone. For in- 
stance, the death rate of a city will be increased by the mortu- 
ary records of its hospitals, which include large numbers of 
patients brought in for treatment from outside localities. Of 
course, that portion of the death rate indicates nothing as to the 
health conditions of the city. Statistics of arrests made in the 
large centers also will cover not only local offenses but all those 
criminals from country districts who have fled to the city in the 
hope of concealment and been apprehended there. Such cases 


*Synopsis of Lectures III., IV. and V. before the School of Social 
Economics. 
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demonstrate the efficiency of the city’s police, nothing else. 
Nor should the fact be overlooked that criminal statistics are 
growing more and more complete and detailed ; the work of 
courts is becoming more efficient, and legislatures are adding 
new classes of offenses to the penal code; all of which will 
show apparent increases in crime where an actual decrease 
may have taken place. Thus, a few years ago a certain writer 
made comparisons between a Northern and a Southern state to 
show that the public school system of the former was a nursery 
ofcrime. The facts were that the Northern state recognized and 
dealt with, as crimes, some fifty offenses which in the South- 
ern state went unpunished, while certain other crimes were 
punishable in the Northen state by imprisonment and in the 
South by fine only. No comparison is admissible in such a 
case without first reducing the terms to a common basis. 

We hear a great deal about the growing proportion of the 
unemployed in the community. A comparison between 1870 
and 1890 shows that in the former year 32 out of every 100 of 
population were engaged in some gainful occupation (including 
both wage workers and employers), while in 1890 the ratio was 
36 to the hundred, a very considerable gain. Moreover, the 
largest percentages of increase were in manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade and professional pursuits, while agriculture, 
fisheries and mining, compared with total population, show a 
relative decrease, thus upsetting the parallel claim that the 
substratum of society is increasing at the expense of the higher 
and more civilizing occupations. 

The decadence of profitable agriculture, the absorption of 
the small farms and homesteads by land sharks, and the increas- 
ing burden of mortgages, are some other themes that are often 
sung. The facts are that the 1,500,000 farms in the United 
States in 1850 had increased in 1890 to 4,500,000 ; their 
value had risen from $3,270,000,000 to $13,280,000,000 ; value 
of implements and machinery from $151,500,000 to nearly 
$500,000,000 ; and the average size of farms had steadily fallen 
from 203 to 137 acres. Statistics of mortgages, collected for 
the first time in 1890, show that fully 95 per cent. may be 
classed as the result of prosperous conditions. Thus 59 per 
cent. were given for the original purchase money, purely busi- 
ness investments ; 13 per cent. for improvements of realestat 
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new buildings and machinery, etc.; 18 per cent. for various 
extensions of operations, 5 per cent. to raise money to go into 
business, and soon. Only a few per cent. can be said to indi- 
cate adversity in any actual sense, and out of this number very 
many were due to family misfortunes, losses: by fire, etc., not 
chargeable to the business conditions of the country. 

It is interesting to notice that the per capita circulation in 
the United States, $25.50, is probably the largest of any coun- 
try in the world with the exception of France, where it is over 
$50. Our per capita wealth is $1000; per capita public debt 
$32.37, and private debt (estimated) $291. In statistics of pri- 
vate debt it should always be remembered that more or less 
duplication of mutually offsetting accounts is inevitable, and 
almost any statement on the subject will show a larger net in- 
debtedness than actually exists. This difficulty is illustrated 
by an imaginginary case in which, for instance, A owes B $10; 
B owes C $10, and C owes A $10. Any statistical record would 
show the indebtedness of these three men as $30, while strictly 
speaking no net obligation exists between them at all. 

The remarkable development of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of our country makes that branch of statistical research 
one of great interest. From well-known reasons our popula- 
tion has, of course, increased much faster than that of Great 
Britain, but our manufactures have gone ahead at an even 
more rapid rate. Thus, in 1860, the total value of the manu- 
factured products of the United Kingdom was about 2,885 
billion dollars, as compared with 1,885 billions in the United 
States. The product of Great Britain in 1888 was valued at 
4,100 billion dollars, while that of the United States in 1890 
had risen to the immense sum of 9,372 billions. The total 
number of employés in the manufactures of this country in- 
creased from 731,137 in 1850 to 3,745,123 in 1890, while the 
wages paid them rose from 236} million dollars to 2} billions. 
During the same period our total invested capital increased 
from over 535 million to 64 billion dollars, but the value of 
product per dollar of capital invested fell from $1.91 to $1.64. 
Here we have the evidence, in spite of frequent assertions to 
the contrary, that the per capita income of the workingmen 
has steadily increased, while the per dollar return to capital 
has fallen off. Of course the aggregate return to capital has 
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largely increased, even at this lower rate, because of the vast 
growth in quantity produced, but larger investments are now 
required to give the same value of product. It should not be 
concluded, however, that the efficiency of capital is diminishing. 
On the contrary, the community now gets a much greater 
quantity of wealth per dollar of capital invested than ever be- 
fore, and the apparent decrease is due solely to the fall in 
prices. Thus in both these directions the laboring class has 
shared in the gains resulting from our modern evolution of in- 
dustry. 

Neither are we going to the dogs in respect to the child labor 
evil, concerning which much alarm has very properly been felt. 
The number of children employed in the manufactures reached 
about 180,000 in 1880, but since then it has decreased until in 
1890 there were but 120,885 so employed. And this has oc- 
curred notwithstanding the steady increase in the number of 
manufacturing establishments throughout the country. 

The principal difficulty in collecting statistics of manufact- 
ures lies in the reticence of the producers themselves. Most 
of them are only willing to give a part of the facts relating to 
their establishments, and the result is an injustice both to the 
government and tothemselves. For instance, it is very com- 
mon for manufacturers to report as small a capital as possible 
and as large a product. The consequence is that these produ- 
cers can very readily be charged with making immense profits, 
whether such is actually the case or not. 

The chief trouble in this respect has arisen from the unwill- 
ingness of manufacturers to return the amount of their bor- 
rowed capital. Manifestly every dollar of credit capital is just 
as essential to secure a given product as that of capital owned; 
and so far as its relation to production is concerned it makes no 
difference where the capital actually in use has come from. 
Much of the bitterness in the labor problem is chargeable to the 
misunderstanding to which this vicious fallacy in the statistics 
has given rise. In the Massachusetts census of 1885 the man- 
ufacturers were more generally made to understand the impor- 
tance to themselves of rendering complete returns, and the re- 
sult was that out of the $500,000,000 invested in manufactures 
in that state, $93,000,000, or 184 per cent., proved to be credit 
capital. In the United States census of 1890 an attempt wa 
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made to secure the credit capital of the whole country, but the 
method employed, that of ascertaining the sums paid in interest 
and computing the capital from that, at average rates, proved 
very faulty. The returns showed but 12-63-100 per cent. of 
borrowed capital, but in reality the proportion is probably much 
larger than the 18} per cent. of Massachusetts; since the latter 
is one of the oldest and wealthiest States, with a much greater 
element of owned capital than would be found in any of the 
newly-developed sections of the country. 

On the other hand, the manufacturer adds to the confusion 
regarding the profits of his business by including interest on 
both his borrowed and owned capital as a part of his cost of 
production. This, I insist, he should not do, as interest is a 
part of surplus, not of cost. The only cost properly chargea- 
ble to invested capital is that of maintenance and repairs. It 
is only because its use will create a surplus (out of which inter- 
est may be paid) that capital is employed in production at all. 


The Inadequacy of Great Parties. 
BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM. 


According to Mr. Frank L. McVey, in the columns of 
of this magazine: ‘‘Every problem whose decision is of vital 
importance to a government admits of but one of two answers— 
either it is or it is not expedient. This division of opposition 
and support is the natural basis of parties.’”” This is practical 
politics, and I do not understand Mr. McVey as sustaining this 
state of things so much as merely emphasizing its actuality. 
His theory of the unification of parties and the solidarity of 
their opposition to each other is eminently practical and suits 
the average politician. But the question is whether we have 
not arrived at a stage when our politics must become more the- 
oretical—when we must trust politics less to the men who say 
that they can run it and more to the men who are not at all 
sure that they can; when we must pay more attention to the 
thoughtful minorities and to the possible combinations in poli- 
tics and less to the ipse dixit of this or that political machine 
which hires brass bands in October and enriches itself from 
year to year with all the official pap which it can command. 
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The American nation are in no danger of growing un- 
practical or visionary. They go, as does Mr. McVey in this 
special thesis which I have noticed, for the most obvious, for 
the quickest, answer to a question—for that which gives them 
something definite to lay hold of. The American is not half as 
sinuous as the modern English or ancient Greek; it is rather 
Roman in its objective and practical outlook. If you tell the 
average hurried man of business that there can be but two par- 
ties in a country after all, he is very apt to coincide with you, 
because more than two parties would seem to complicate things 
and make too much political litter. 

If we regard the official time and trouble which nomina- 
tions involve—in New York State, for instance—the hiring of 
bands and not infrequently of speakers, the printing of all 
sorts of campaign literature and the campaign expenses gen- 
erally—I will freely admit that two parties are a company and 
three would be acrowd. Viewed in this light, I do not partic- 
ularly object to Mr. McVey’s rather cavalier-like dismissal of 
the Populist party, though I have not yet, for one, been able to 
discover that they are so moribund. What I do maintain is 
that there is more than one great issue always up in the coun- 
cils of every party; Mr. McVey seems to think that there must 
be some special one to overshadow the others. But how is it 
now? Silver has come to stay as well as the tariff, and although 
it has always seemed to me that protection and a gold standard 
on general principles are allied, still there are strong Protec- 
tionists in the West who are equally fervid for silver, and there 
are many Free Traders who are by no means in favor of free 
coinage. And when you complicate the issue with the policy 
of jingoism versus diplomacy; with the A. P. A. versus the 
parochial school, with even the antipodal stand of Messrs. Bar- 
rett of Massachusetts and Talbert of South Carolina, as regards 
sentiment and reminiscence—you have a vast deal inside either 
the Democratic or Republican party to generate dissension. 
The party isnot aunit. This is shown easily enough in the 
difficulty of selecting available Presidential candidates even 
among the most eminent men in the ranks. The centrifugal 
tendency of party elements is shown in so many ways, so con- 
stantly and sometimes with manifestations of such extreme bit- 
terness, that we can but admit that a unification of party policy 
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on any one set of lines involves an amount of self-repression 
and self-surrender which must keep the tension at all times 
critical, Men are naturally divided into partisans and inde- 
pendents. A great many men vote for certain nominees with- 
out having gone near a caucus or without taking much, if any, 
interest in the pre-campaign manceuvres, simply because such 
men or such a policy most nearly meet their approval; and 
a good many men vote from prejudice if not out of spite. 
What could induce either Mr. Barrett to vote the Democratic 
ticket or Mr. Talbert to vote the Republican? It is very evi- 
dent to all that such extremists vote on sectional issues now, or 
would vote on them if they had no special prepossession in fa- 
vor of protection or free trade. I did not intend to lay any 
emphasis upon the sectional question, because we are all one 
country; and if we were threatened, Republicans and Demo- 
crats would be shoulder to shoulder in defense of the common 
flag and the harmonious whole. But if one wants to look into 
the human heart and see motives without any palliation or dis- 
guise he will be compelled to admit that there are in this year 
of grace, 1896, some Democrats who would vote the Democratic 
ticket even if it should become the party of high protection and 
a gold standard; and there are some Republicans who would 
swallow free trade itself and unlimited coinage of silver because 
they love the name Republican and would not give it up. 
These are your Simon Pure sentimentalists in politics, but, after 
all, is not politics more largely a matter of sentiment than most 
people like to concede? 

The practical inference which I would draw from this 
rather mild dissent, from Mr. McVey’s very clear and able 
presentment of his view, is this, that the powers of cliques and 
independent organizations, under competent leadership, is very 
great, and that we shall have to watch them more and more in 
Congress and elsewhere. Look how much power the Populists 
have already wielded in Congress. Look at the importance of 
the Irish vote in Parliament. I am very glad for one that the 
South does not vote solidly as of yore, simply because Ameri- 
cans should be homogeneous, as such; and there should be 
plenty of Northern Democrats and Southern Republicans, in 
order to give the people of both sections a fuller confidence in 
each other as regards the final healing of those old war cica- 
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trices. I shall, in fact, for the immediate purposes of this dis- 
cussion, lay Mr. Barret and Mr. Talbert on one side—on a 
dusty shelf, if you please—and let them nurse each his pet 
grievance. I am considering the power of minorities and inde- 
pendent cliques entirely or largely without reference to section. 
I do not believe party unification can be kept up beyond a cer- 
tain point, for beyond that point it invariably leads to bossism 
and machinism. We want to hear all sorts and conditions, and 
to give every shade and hue of political divergence from the 
platform standard its just consideration. The centrifugal will 
still be balanced by the centripetal. But remembering the ad- 
vantage which the recognized leader always has in shaping 
party policies, let us not be too timid about abridging his 
powers every now and then. We want the voice of the whole 
people, and the expression of individual representatives. I 
believe that the era of shades and cliques in politics has come 
to stay. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


Tue action of Congress recommending the President to 
extend the rights of belligerents to the Cuban revolutionists 
created consternation in Spain and alarm throughout Europe. 
From the comments of the European press, one would think 
that all Europe felt in immediate danger of molestation by the 
United States. It is a little peculiar that no such alarm was felt 
in 1861, when Spain, in less than two months after the first shot 
was fired upon Fort Sumter, hastened to recognize the bellig- 
erency of the South. Moreover, there is a great difference in 
the two cases. The rebellion in this country was to overthrow 
the republic for the sake of perpetuating the most degraded 
form of labor (chattel slavery). In Cuba, the rebellion is to ob- 
tain political freedom for Cubans. Spain was on the side of 
slavery and barbarism and against freedom in both cases. 
Spain’s historic opposition to freedom, and her habitual use of 
brutal methods, conclusively demonstrate her unfitness to con- 
trol the destinies of any people, outside her own, and particu- 
larly any people on the American continent. 


This pretense about unfriendliness and the calling on Eu- 
rope for co-operation is but the cowardly whining of an effete 
and decaying monarchy, whose very existence is a menace to 
freedom and advancing civilization. And the prattling of the 
European press about American interference only shows how 
envious and jealous Old World monarchies are of the advancing 
power and prestige of the United States. 


By irs vore on the House Revenue Bill, the Senate has 
decided that the United States Government shall continue to 
pay its bills by borrowing, unless it will grant the demand 
of Silverites and the Populists for the unlimited coinage of 
silver at the ratio of 16 to1. Of course, this scandalous result 
is not accomplished by the free silver men alone, but by the 
Democrats with their aid. They are doing this in the pre- 
tended interest of bimetallism. 

Because Senator Aldrich (R. I.) admitted that he would 
not vote for the Dingley Bill or even for the McKinley Tariff 
Law with a free coinage of silver amendment, except by inter- 
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national agreement, Senator Allen (Neb.) openly charged him 
with having ‘‘liedonthe question * * *; forthree years, you 
have stated in this chamber and undertaken to make the people 
believe that you were a bimetallist.” As if free silver was 
bimetallism. 

It is surprising that such blustering audacity can pass for 
bimetallism, when there is no bimetallism in it. Senators 
Allen, Stewart, Peffer and the rest are not bimetallists at all. 
They are blocking the fiscal machinery of the United States, 
compelling the government to borrow money to pay its current 
expenses, in order to bully the Senate into passing a bill for 
silver monometallism. And yet they are permitted to thus 
parade as bimetallists without exposure or rebuke. 

Mr. Teller was very indignant at what he called Senator 
Morrill’s attempt to read the free silver people out of the Re- 
publican party. If the Republican party is a bimetallist party, 
they should be read out of it because they are not bimetallists. 
They are monometallists and should be so treated. Whatever 
their views may be on any other subject, they have not place in 
a party that honestly stands for bimetallism. 


THE OBLIGATIONS of Great Britain to protect the Armeni- 
ans, or to compel the Porte to protect them, arise out of the 
fact that England has had the island of Cyprus ceded to her in 
advance, expressly as a compensation for any costs she might 
incur in extending the required protection. The other powers 
of Europe were induced to leave Turkey in England’s hands, 
upon condition that she guaranteed to them the fulfillment of 
Turkey’s obligation, and the agreement thus to guarantee the 
promised security of the Armenians was made the basis on 
which England’s effort to ‘‘convert the Mediterranean into an 
English lake” was strengthened by a cession of the Island of 
Cyprus. Article 61 of the treaty of Berlin reads thus: 

‘*The Sublime Porte engages to realize without delay those 
ameliorations and reforms which local needs require in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and guarantee their 
security against the Circassians and Kurds. It undertakes to 
make known from time to time the measures taken with this 
object to the powers, who will watch over their application.” 
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The English government also made a separate treaty, 
which contains the following clause: 

‘*In return his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, promises to 
England to introduce necessary reforms, to be agreed upon 
later between the two powers, into the government, and for the 
protection of the Christian and other subjects of the Porte in 
these territories (7. ¢., Turkey in Asia), and in order to enable 
England to make necessary provision for executing her engage- 
ment his Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, further consents to 
assign the Island of Cyprus to be occupied and administered by 
England. 

‘** Done at Constantinople, June 4, 1878.” 

It is impossible to reconcile the conduct of England in the 
Armenian business with any standard whatever of honor or 
rectitude. She has obtained her fee from the great criminal, 
Turkey, upon an express promise to enforce his good conduct, 
and on this stipulation has virtually become both the counsel 
for the defence and bail for the good behavior of the prisoner. 
The prisoner gains his liberty by being delivered into Eng- 
land’s hands upon England’s stipulation for his good behavior. 
He then makes use of this boon to slaughter 50,000 of the 


men, women and children whom England has been paid a fee 
to protect from this same slaughter. When England is asked 
to fulfill her promise, she replies that Turkey ‘‘ must have time 
to mature the promised reforms.” No wonder Gladstone 
yearns to be returned again to Parliament in order that at least 
one voice may rebuke such perfidy and national dishonor. 


THE PASSAGE oF the Raines Bill introduces a radical change 
in the excise policy of the state of New York. It substitutes 
for the country, town and city boards of excise a state commis- 
sioner, to be appointed by the Governor and the Senate, the 
commissioner to appoint deputy commissioners in each county, 
subject to his orders. This centralizes the taxing of liquors into 
a state function. The division is then drawn between the tax 
on sales of liquor in quantities less than five gallons, to be drunk 
on the premises where it is sold, and sales of liquor not to be so 
drunk. Upon persons conducting the former the annual tax is 
$800, in cities of 150,000 population or more; upon those in 
cities having fewer, and more than 500,000, $650; upon those in 
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cities above 50,000, $500; above 10,000, $350; above 5,000, 
$300; above 1,200, $200; elsewhere, $100. 

The tax on persons selling in quantities less than five 
gallons, not to be drunk on the premises where sold, will be 
$500 on cities of the highest class (New York), grading down, 
in like manner as above, through $400, $300, $200, $100, $75 
and $50. The tax on licensed druggists, selling only on re- 
corded prescriptions signed by a physician, and once only on 
each prescription, is graded in like manner at $100, $75, $50, 
$30, $20, $15 and$r1o. No liquor is to be sold on Sunday, and 
no screens are to obstrict the view of the interior of saloons at 
hours when liquors are not to be sold. Those who sell liquor 
to be drunk on the premises must not sell on credit, and all 
credits for liquors so sold are void. An absurd notion has got 
abroad in New York City that this vitiates mortgages taken by 
brewers on the fixtures of saloons, but this is wholly an error. 

A local option clause authorizes each town by vote to 
forbid the sale of liquors in either or all of these modes 
within that town, in which case no tax certificates shall be 
issued within that town. 

Harper's Weekly opposes'the law furiously on the ground 
that it effects a concentration of political power in State officials. 
The Evening Post thinks it would work well if Civil Service 
were applied to the officials who administer it. Tammany 
Hall regards it as adding to the political capital of that institu- 
tion. Thomas C, Platt, in a very able and outspoken argu- 
ment, over his signature, predicts that it will succeed in a 
social and party point of view. The mayors of at least half a 
dozen cities oppose it. 


THE SIGNS oF the times, as indicated in the nomination of 
delegates to the St. Louis convention, are that protection will 
again be the dominant issue in the national campaign. It is to 
be hoped, whether Speaker Reed or ex-Governor McKinley re- 
ceives the nomination, he will use his entire influence to 
have the party commit itself to a broader, a more distinctly eco- 
nomic interpretation of protection. 

It is a great mistake to assume that protection is limited to 
import duties, and that the benefits of these are limited to the 
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industries they directly affect. Much of the best effects of pro- 
tection upon national welfare comes indirectly. The benefit to 
farmers from protective duties on manufactures is indirect, and 
comes through the improved prosperity of the country and in- 
creased market for agricultural products. Laborers are bene- 
fited by protection to manufactures through the increased 
social opportunities that the growth of manufacture and com- 
merce with urban population creates, and the consequent 
higher wage opportunities that this increase in diversified in- 
dustries makes possible. On the other hand, the principle of 
protection should be extended tothe wage class in certain other 
forms, as, for instance, in the shortening of the hours of 
labor, restriction of immigration, suppression of the sweating 
industries and the recognition of trades unions as a means of 
industrial negotiation. Employers are benefited indirectly by 
labor legislation through the increased consumption and en- 
larged markets resulting from the improved conditions of the 
laborers; in the same way farmers are benefited by the general 
prosperity created through the development of manufacture 
and commerce. 

The thing to be taught and learned regarding protection is 
that in matters of tariff, the benefit comes directly through the 
manufacturer, and is indirectly beneficial to both farmers and 
laborers, and that in matters of domestic labor legislation, the 
benefits come directly to the laborers and indirectly to the em- 
ployers and the public. 

The protective platform must be broad enough to include 
both phases of protective legislation, or it cannot permanently 
receive the support of both classes. Mere narrow-gauge high 
tariff protection, which recognizes employers only, will be sure 
to inspire the opposition of a large portion of the most intelli- 
gent laborers and active farmers, and if it should succeed in 
carrying the Republicans back to power in 1896, it could not 
long hold them there. This is the year for giving the pro- 
tective policy a broad, national economic basis. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Banxinc. Trade and Industry of South Ameria. By 
Emilio M. Amores, in 7he Engineering Magazine for February. 
This article shows that Mexico and Central and South America 
have a combined population of 57,365,308, or very nearly as 
great as that of the United States; their total foreign commerce 
foots up: Imports, $557,504,462 and exports, $722, 364,251; 
total, $1,279,868,713. This would be two-thirds as great asthe 
foreign trade of the United States, if these figures are given on 
the gold basis. But as nothing is said about the basis, and 
most or all these countries are on the silver basis, we infer that 
this would reduce all these values by about one-half, which 
would make the total foreign trade of all these countries about a 
third that of the United States. Of the total import trade into 
all these countries the United States sends only $99,814,558, or 
a little more than one-fifth, while of the total exports from these 
countries the United States takes $207,384,623, or nearly one- 
third. No part of this superiority of Europe grows out of race 
affinities or language or tastes, since almost no part of it goes 
to Spain or Portugal, but all of it to England, France and Ger- 
many, with which these countries have less race affinity and 
unity of habits and tastes than with ourselves. The chief 
agency required to extend our trade with South America and 
Mexico is to expand our banking facilities so as to afford the 
traders of those countries as large and long credits as the 
greater banking facilities of Europe now afford them. This 
can not be done without the creation in the United States of 
at least one great banking institution, such as the two banks of 
the United States, founded, the first by Hamilton and the 
second by Dallas, Gallatin and Madison, once were. The Pan- 
American conference came to this conclusion and asked fora 
Pan-American international bank, and there is a bill now be- 
fore Congress to incorporate such a bank. But a United States 
bank for the benefit, exclusively, of foreigners, to extend credits 
to merchants in Bolivia and Argentine, but not in Illinois, Mon- 
tana and Texas, is a misconception on its face. What we need 
isa great national banking institution of at least $100,000,000 
capital, into which the Treasury and the whole banking system 
of the country shall be interlocked, as those of Great Britain, 
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France and Germany are interlocked in their respective national 
banks. But just at present our national genious for finance 
seems content to exploit itself through a Treasury which is en- 
dowed with all the dangerous and wild-cat functions of bank- 
ing, viz: those of issuing irredeemable promises and coining 
unretirable debts, but which fears toinvest this national ‘‘ wild- 
cat bank ” with any powers to put a few thousands of millions 
of dollars worth of banker’s assets behind its worthless paper, 
lest perchance it may be found to be enjoying something of the 
security and profits of an actual bank. In the last analysis, 
therefore, our trade with South America hangs fire until the 
American people attain to a better knowledge of the means of 
giving more credits. The most painful feature of our case is 
that this lack oppresses our domestic commerce even more than 
our foreign. 


CanaL. The Nicaragua Canal an Impracticable Scheme. 
By Joseph Nimmo, Jr., in Zhe Forum for March. Mr. Nimmo’s 
assault on this project is absolutely merciless. He thinks that the 
demand for the canal is constantly disappearing through the 
rapid extension of the railways crossing the continent in South, 
Central and North America, thirteen now in all; that not more 
than 1,625,000 tons of shipping would pass through it annually; 
that the tolls which would have to be charged on a 1,000-ton 
vessel in order to pay an interest on its $135,000,000 of cost 
would be $6,900 per trip through the canal, and that virtually 
all that it would connect would be ‘‘ the doldrums,” or calms, 
on the Atlantic side, through which no vessel could sail, with 
the uncommercial wastes of distance on the Pacific, which can 
produce no trade. To make it defensible would cost $400, 000,- 
ooo. Mr. Nimmo’s brief is as solid and memorable as Daniel 
Webster’s argument that no railroad train could run in cold 
weather, or stop within three miles of any particular town if it 
reached a high rate of speed, (twelve miles an hour being the 
rate then thought of) or pay expenses if it had to be laid on 
‘*solid mason work.’’ The first projectors of the New York 
Elevated were sure that no locomotive could be used to draw . 
the trains, as the yibrations produced by its weight would crum- . 
ble the iron structures. Hosea Biglow’s maxim, ‘‘ Don’t never 
prophesy unless ye know,” is one for which Mr. Nimmo feels 
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profound contempt. And yet such unsparing criticisms are bet- 
ter than the wastes and swindles committed at Panama, and 
may help to save us from their like. 


DistrisuTion. Wealth Production and Consumption. By 
Geo. B. Waldron, in 7he Arena for March. The writer esti- 
mates that under the census of 1890 it is shown that there are 
20,115,106 persons employed in occupations directly productive 
of material wealth ; that the total product of the country was 
$13,640,931,866, which is $678 per worker or $217 per capita of 
population, or $1,075 per family. 

The distribution of this total national income or product he 
estimates to be as follows, viz.: For necessaries (food, clothing, 
furniture, lighting, fuel and other), 44.72 per cent., or $6, 100- 
000,000 ; for luxuries, 26.27 per cent., or $3,584,000,000; for 
expenditures in keeping up capital, z. ¢., in maintaining old 
wealth, added wealth and for use of foreign capital, 27.25 
per cent., or $3,717,000,000; and for government expenditure 
1.76 per cent., or $240,000,000, which is by far too low for fed- 
eral, state, city, etc. The writer shows that the working families 
are 12,063,479 in number and get in wages and profits $9,136- 
128,873, or about two-thirds of the annual product of the wealth 
and industry of the country, for their own immediate consump- 
tion. The wealthy families are 626,673 in number and they get 
incomes amounting to $4,054,802,933, out of which they pay in 
maintaining old wealth (z. ¢., in repairs, interest, insurance, 
etc.) 2,436 millions; in adding to reproductive wealth, 
(7. ¢., conditions of production and of employing labor, 
such as land, buildings, and machinery, etc.), 1,196 mill- 
ions; in use of foreign capital, 85 millions—a total of 
3.717 millions of dollars. A large share of the costs of keeping 
up old wealth have to be paid out of the incomes of the 626- 
673 wealthy families. If we deduct the whole of that cost from 
the incomes assigned to the wealthy families there would re- 
main for each of them an income for expenditure on personal 
consumption of less than $500 each family. This would of 
course be an error. Mr. Waldron has made, however, a com- 
mendable essay toward a correct analysis of wealth distribution. 
We think his exclusion of rent from the list of necessary 
wealth consumption, on the ground that what the tenant 
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expends in rent is a source of the landlord’s income, and there- 
fore is not a consumption of wealth, is fallacious. What he 
pays for food is in like manner a source of farmers’ income, and 
what he pays for clothing is a source of manufactures’ income. 
All expenses of one class are sources of the income of another. 


Gotp. Gold Mining in the Southern States. By H. B. C. 
Nitze, in The Engineering Magazine for February. The entire 
gold mined in the Southern States from 1799 to 1894 amounted 
to $45,227,712, of which $25,289,420 was sent tothe mint for 
coinage. The product in 1894, however, had fallen to the low 
figures, $263,827. The period of largest production was in the 
forties, when it reached $1,000,000 annually. The author be- 
lieves that ‘‘ workable bodies of ore exist, which may form the 
basis of profitable mining operations, and that indications point 
to a reasonable revival of gold mining in these states with in- 
creased production.” 


Gotp Exports, Why Gold Goes Abroad. By A. C. Fisk, 
in The New Science Review for January. Mr. Fisk is a frisky 
man with his figures, and they will seem to the average mind 
romantic. In stating the total volume of money in the country 
in and out of the Treasury at $2,420,434,781, he duplicates sev- 
eral sums, particularly the gold and silver deposited and the 
gold certificates and silver certificates issued in place of them. 
This is as if, in estimating the grain supply, we should add to- 
gether the grain stored in bins, and the certificates that the 
grain is so stored, which are handled on the board as represen- 
tative of the grain itself. But when Mr. Fisk comes to state 
the proportion of money not available for circulation at $2, 231,- 
228,451, he takes our breath away. He leaves only an ‘‘actual 
amount of currency in circulation ” to be $189,206, 330, or a per 
capita circulation of $2.70. He includes in this withdrawal 
from circulation the national bank reserves, $452,103,214, and 
the reserves of banks other than national, as if he assumed that 
not only the banks depositing these reserves could not use them, 
but that the banks in which they are deposited cannot. Would 
the New York and other reserve banks pay one or two per cent. 
on these reserves if they were ‘‘ not available for circulation ?” 
Would they have declined to honor, during the panic, the 
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checks drawn for them by the country banks, if they had not 
already loaned them out to their customers? If Mr. Fisk will 
read Bagehot he will learn that the whole ultimate reserves of 
the banking system of Great Britain, deposited with the bank 
of England, are liable to be loaned on call to the bill brokers 
of London. Mr. Fisk reduces, by similar figures, the estimated 
amount of gold in the country from $627,000,000 to $102,000, - 
ooo, but to do this he deducts the gold in the banks, $133, 398,- 
786, from the sum which he regards as available for circulation. 
He might as well deduct the gold in safes, in pockets and in the 
‘old stockings.” Mr. Fisk then proceeds to roll up an adverse 
balance of trade, amounting to $1,110,000,000 a year, which he - 
arrives at by assuming that $5,000,000,000 of our stocks and 
bonds, other than railroad, are held abroad, which is five times 
too high and fully half the value of our entire railways, which 
is preposterous. On this he thinks we pay in interest and divi- 
dends $250,000,000; on our railroad debt abroad, $260,000, 000; 
as foreign profits in American banks, breweries, etc. , $200, 000, - 
000; as marine freights, $300,000,000, and that our tourists ex- 
pend in Europe $100,000,000. These figures are as purely 
romance as if they came in a yellow-covered novel. They rest 
wholly on guess work. The government collects no statistics 
whatever on the points involved, except some broker’s guess 
work obtained by Mr. Ford, and that bears no likeness to Mr. 
Mr. Fisk’s figures. 


Herrinc. The Herring's Mystertwous Migration. By A. 
H. Gourand, in The New Science Review (quarterly), Transat- 
lantic Publishing Co., Phila. The sea herring here described 
come up from the lower depths of the ocean, at the spawning 
season. After intervals usually of seventy years, they come 
for periods of from ten to eighty-one years. The last periods 
of absence were of sixty-nine, sixty-six and sixty-nine years, 
which carries this extraordinary migration back to 1550, prior to 
which no records are extant. 

Their sole known habitat is the Skaggerack and Cattegat 
Straits, which separate Denmark from Sweden. Upon their 
arrival they cause arapid building up of towns and gathering of 
fishing population in the Swedish province of Bohnstén. They 
come in such quantities as to lift up into the air above the ocean 
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solid mounds of struggling herring several feet in height at their 
points of concentration. They are followed by herring whales, 
cod, porpoises and hovering birds of prey, in such numbers that 
the approach of the shoals of herring can be noted, from these 
surroundings while they are still far out in the North Sea. Out 
of its depths they seem to rise, ‘‘ when, pervaded with the anxi- 
eties of a dawning parentage, they quit the obscurity of the 
deep to rise at the mouth of an open tomb.” In the years 1550 
to 1590, the city of Marstrand, the chief centre of the industry, 
‘*exported annually 600,000 tons of dried and salted herring, 
an amount not greatiy inferior to the present surplus product 
of all Europe.” During these periods of activity, cities are 
built up, money is plenty, profligacy and crime prevail, as in a 
modern gold-mining camp. When the arrival of herring 
ceases, misery, destitution and emigration follow. One small 
school of these herring outnumbers the population of the globe, 
and each such school follows a leader of much greater than the 
usual size. Innumerable ‘‘schools” combine to form a 
‘*shoal,” and many shoals comprise the entire migration. In- 
dividually the herrings are ‘‘ what is called an inmeat herring, 
large and fat, and of a length varying from eleven to fifteen 
inches.” The shoals are believed to be led by a king herring, 
which is by some regarded as a fish of a different species, called 
a band or ribbon fish. He is about eighteen feet long, narrow 
and flat like a ribbon, ‘‘his head being ornamented by a tuft 
of fragile spines, like a peacock’s feathery crest.” But it is only 
the Scandinavian ‘‘king of the herrings” which wears this 
crown. The shoals which visit northern Scotland have also 
their king, but he wears no crown. Where are this species of 
herring during the long interval of seventy years in which they 
do not visit the Scandinavian straits, nor have ever been taken 
elsewhere? What law or principle governs the periodicity of 
their migrations? And why, since their periods of absence are 
uniformly close upon seventy years, do their periods of arrival 
annually vary in duration from ten to eighty-one years? 


Sociat Evi. The Social Evil in Philadelphia. By Rev. 
Frank M. Goodchild, in Ze Arena for March. The writer es- 
timates that there are 20,000 prostitutes in New York City, and 
232,000 in our country to-day. Hesays: ‘‘ Their average life 
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is five years. Every five years, then, two hundred thousand 
pure girls must be dishonored and spoiled to supply the de- 
mand of lust! Ancient and heathen Athens used to go into 
mourning because every nine years, seven youths and seven 
maidens had to be furnished for the devouring Minotaur of 
Crete. How ought we, then, as a nation to prostrate ourselves 
before God in seeking deliverance from this monstrous evil that 
every year devours forty thousand of our pure maidens and 
pollutes two hundred thousand of our pure youths!” 

‘**Prostrating yourselves before God” is the emotional 
plan. It will merely furnish the presumptuous and hysterical 
with an opportunity to listen totheir own rhetorical efforts. The 
women who are pursuing this life need homes, husbands, fami- 
lies, intellectual and social amusement and association, and 
light, profitable work. Their intellectual resources are few and 
dull, and they shrink from the gloom and isolation of a friendless 
life. Even while they are plunging into deeper friendlessness 
they are in constant pursuit of the form of association which 
will most nearly, of any that is possible to them, resemble the 
home. Churches, associations and all organized methods 
thus far adopted are hopeless failures. The raiding and fines 
by the police and courts of law are a hideous mockery which 
offend civilization and make the evil worse. Colonization has 
more merits than any other alleviating force. But the social 
evil is still the hopeless cancer in our modern civilization. 


War. /ingoism, or War upon Domestic Industry. By 
Edward Atkinson, in The Engineering Magazine for February. 
The writer assumes that it is the little band of peace-at-any- 
price mugwumps who have denounced President Cleveland’s get- 
me-a-gun manifesto, to whom the world is now indebted for the 
prospects of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States. Such an assumption hardly needs comment. The re- 
sult simply shows that the sequestration of territory, which has 
been going on for a century in all parts of the world under 
the influence of British aggression, has been stopped peremp- 
torily at the threshold of the American continent by the exercise 
of one firm will and courageous purpose. Where both Mr. 
Cleveland and Edward Atkinson got in their effective ‘‘ war 
upon domestic industry ” was in their fanatical and bull-headed 
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assault on the tariff conditions essential to the prosperity of 
American industries in 1892, thus bringing about the financial 
crisis of 1892 to 1895, from which we have not yet recovered. 
For this crowning blunder against the country’s welfare Cleve- 
land’s fortunate and wise action in the Venezuela business par- 
tially atones. The chief defect in Cleveland is that he began 
the study of economics very late in life, and under the unfortu- 
nate bias of being able to perceive that if he advocated free 
trade it would rally around him the Bourbon South and the 
mugwumps, and so give him a second term. Now that he has 
kicked both these causes of bias to one side, he might prove 
capable of many sensible things. 


Witt anp Causation. Jndividual Determinism and Social 
Science. By G. Fiamingo (Rome), in Aznals of the American 
Academy for March. This article reflects the mental state of a 
writer who doubts whether the continuity and precision of the 
statistics applicable to human conduct, in its economic, ethical 
and political relations, may not effectually eliminate the notion 
of will from the philosophy of human action, as the theories of 
chance have been eliminated from the domain of the physical 
sciences, by what are called the laws of physics. This line of 
reasoning simply indicates that the writer has a surplus of Dar- 
win, Tyndall and Huxley, Haekel and Spencer, and has not yet 
laid in a supply of Hegel, Schopenhauer and Hartmann. These 
latter writers, by making these very laws of matter and phys- 
ics to be absolute Will, in every philosophic sense, simply uni- 
versalize the phenomena of will at the very stage of the argu- 
ment where it is expected to vanish. 
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Book Reviews. 


History OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 
1850. By James Ford Rhodes. Vols. I. II. and III. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 


The three volumes of this imposing work, thus far pub- 
lished, carry the narrative from its initial period—the com- 
promise of 1850—to the close of the military campaign of 1862. 
Shiloh had then been fought, Beauregard had evacuated Corinth 
and fallen back toward Vicksburg, Grant was temporarily over- 
shadowed by Hallock in the Mississippi campaign, McClellan 
was approaching Richmond via the James River, McDowell 
was in command at Washington, Fremont and Banks were con- 
tending with Early in the Shenandoah Valley, New Orleans 
had just surrendered to Farragut, Porter and Butler; and 
President Lincoln had not yet announced his emancipation 
policy. These volumes extend over twelve years of the thirty-five 
which the work intends to cover, viz., to the inauguration of 
Grover Cleveland as President in 1885. As the later twenty- 
three years are by far more eventful than the earlier twelve, it 
would seem that the author intends a work of from eight to 
ten volumes. His appreciation of the dignity of his task is 
indicated on the opening page by citing the opinion of 
Mommsen, the historian of Rome and of Christianity, to the 
fact that ‘‘ the American Civil War, of 1860-5, is the mightiest 
struggle and most glorious victory as yet recorded in human 
annals.” 

The work if fully and satisfactorily executed in the regard 
of accuracy alone, covers so advantageous a field as respects the 
importance and interest which attaches to its period, that it 
cannot fail to command the very widest reading. The studious 
critic naturally plunges into its pages with the inquiry, have 
we a new American classic? How does our new historian rank 
in style, in research, in eloquence, in impartiality, fidelity and 
conscientiousness, in minuteness and accuracy of detail, in 
breadth and scope of philosophic generalization, in brevity and 
force of expression, in diversity of scope and compass, and in 
pure historic insight. Is he easily a peerin the good company 
of Motley, Prescott, Irving and the two Bancrofts in America ? 
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Or is he a peer of the world among the stalwarts—Macaulay, 
Alison, Grote, Guizot, Mommsen and Gibbon ? 

The reader will not require long to discover that very high 
qualities are apparent in every page of these volumes. The di-. 
versity and scope of view are broader than is usual even in first- 
class historical writing. Minute, condensed descriptions of 
social facts, illustrating the intellectual grade, home life, indus- 
trial condition, morals, religion, economics, amusements, enthu- 
siasms, of the entire people, are numerous, panoramic, vivid 
and American in tone and color. They follow each other in the 
happy sequence, as well as with the abundant prodigality which 
Nature exhibits wherever her fertility fills all the landscape and 
satisfies the eye. The text seems to cost no effort, and yet a 
glance at the foot-notes reveals that the narrative which flows 
so clearly and pleasantly, is usually the result of ceaseless and 
laborious research among the very best sources of information 
that could be consulted. 

Mr. Rhodes never minces his words in the description of 
social conditions. On the contrary, he delights to ‘‘ hew to the 
line, let the chips fall where they may.” His ‘‘Chapter IV.” 
on slavery is written strictly from the Northern point of view. 
No exhibition of the qualifying effects of personal attachment 
between master and slave, or slow evolution of the African 
character under the influence of the domestic life and labor of the 
plantation, is permitted to mollify the intense scorn with which 
the historian regards slavery. He might, without difficulty, 
have found Northern visitors who had spent much time in the 
South who would narrate instances in which negresses rose to 
such an influence with their masters that they would freely 
interpose force, not only to prevent the master from whipping 
the colored children of the household, but also to prevent him 
from whipping his own white children, doubtless more easily 
the latter than the former, and would only be more highly 
respected for their warmth and vigor. Mr. Rhodes has tried 
to draw his picture fairly and from valid and abundant evi- 
dence. He has striven to make allowance for the motives of 
sympathy and humanity in the master as exceptional facts, 
leaving cruelty and mercenary heartlessness to constitute the 
rule. Butit is like seeking to find amenities in war or righteous- 
ness in crime. The following sketch of the ‘‘poor whites” 
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may serve as indicating the directness and explicitness with 
which Mr. Rhodes “calls a spade a spade.” 

‘*T have spoken of the effect of slavery on the slaves and 
slave-holders, but there was another large class in the south 
that must be considered. The poor whites were free; they had 
the political privileges of the planters, but their physical con- 
dition was almost as bad, and their lack of education almost as 
marked as that of the negroes. Yet they asserted the aristoc- 
racy of color more arrogantly than did the rich; it was their 
one claim to superiority, and they hugged closely the race dis- 
tinction. Driven off the fertile iands by the encroachments of 
the planter, or prevented from occupying the virgin soil by the 
outbidding of the wealthy, they farmed the worn-out lands and 
gained a miserable and precarious subsistence. As compared 
with laborers on the farms or in the workshops of the North, 
their physical situation was abject poverty, their intellectual 
state utter ignorance, and their moral condition grovelling base- 
mm °° © 

The poor whites of the South looked on the prosperity of 
the slave-holding lord with rank envy and sullenness; his trap- 
pings contrasted painfully with their want of comforts, yet he 
knew so well how to play upon their contempt for the negro, 
and to make it appear that his and their interests were identical, 
that when election day came the whites who were without 
money and without slaves did the bidding of the lord of the 
plantation. When Southern interests were in danger, it was 
the poor whites who voted for their preservation. The slave- 
holders and the members of that society which clustered 
around them took the offices. It was extremely rare that a 
man who had ever labored with his hands was sent to Congress 
from the South, or chosen to one of the prominent positions in 
the State.” 

Mr. Rhodes’ second volume extends from the inauguration 
of Pearce in 1852 tothe election of Lincoln in 1860. It treats of 
the two Soules’ duels with de Turgot of Paris, of fillibustering 
for Cuba and the Ostend manifesto, of the Kansas Nebraska 
act, the career of Stephen A. Douglas, Know-nothingism, 
Sumner’s speech on The Barbarisms of Slavery, and Brooke's 
assault therefor; the strife over constitutions in Kansas and 
the advent there of John Brown; the campaign of 1856 be- 
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tween Buchanan and Fremont, the Dred Scott decision, career 
of Robert J. Walker as Governor of Kansas, and of William 
Walker, fillibuster in Nicaragua; the rise of Seward, Lincoln, 
Douglas and Jeff Davis as political leaders, John Brown's raid 
and execution, the Lincoln-Douglas debate, the election of John 
Sherman for Speaker; the four conventions of 1860 and the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. 

We detect no inaccuracy in Mr. Rhodes’ account of this 
period, except what is evidently occasioned by his bias toward 
low tariff views, resulting in a most imperfect and untenable 
view of the period of hard times or industrial distress which set 
in in the summer of 1854, and continued until 1860, and until we 
were well into the Civil War. There is, indeed, no mention 
whatever in Mr. Rhodes’ Volume II. of any panic or distress 
until 1857; whereas, the affair of 1857 was chiefly a bank panic, 
and the distress and suffering of the working classes, the cessa- 
tion in manufacturing, building, transporting and the fall in 
wages and need of poor relief, was hardly one-half as great 
in 1857 as it had been in the fall of 1854 and winter of 
1854-55. 

It is the more remarkable that Mr. Rhodes should have 
overlooked this, since the columns of the daily press of that 
period were filled with accounts of the suspensions, sufferings, 
starvations, suicides, souphouses and other substitutes for a 
prosperous industry. On December 31, 1854, souphouses were 
opened in every part of New Yorkand Brooklyn. But this was 
not until after processions of the unemployed and mass meet- 
ings of the suffering, and isolated accounts of the starving, had 
continued for three months. The Seventeenth Annual Report 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, having a membership of about three thousand of 
the very first people of New York City, describes this period 
as follows: 

‘*Distressing revulsions sometimes occur in monetary 
affairs, which set at naught the calculations of political econo- 
mists; and of this nature were the events of the summer and 
autumn of 1854. The first sign of the coming calamities ap- 
peared in the depression of wages and diminished demand for 
labor. But the most noticeable amongst the leading causes of 
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distress were the draught and blighted harvest. These were 
followed by financial derangements, fraudulent bankruptcies, 
and reckless speculations, which locked up capital and paralyzed 
industry. Add to these a winter of almost unprecedented length 
and severity, and we have an outline of the events which made 
that year one of the most trying in the history of the association. 
The indigent relieved by it suddenly rose from 5,669 families, 
which was the average of the preceding ten years, to 15,549 
families; and from the previous average outlay of about $27,000 
a year to $95,000.” 

In this period, the Governors of South Carolina and Missis- 
sippi issued proclamations begging the charitable of the whole 
world to come to the relief of their people, as their suffering was 
more intense and severe than in 1837, or at any former period 
in their history. Horace Greeley made a tour to Ohio to find out 
the extent and study the causes of the general distress, which 
every leader in Zhe New York Tribune (most of which were 
written by Henry C. Carey) attributed to the direct effects of 
the low Walker Tariff of 1846. These disastrous effects had 
been merely delayed in their coming, but not averted, by the 
vast influx of gold from California in 1849-52, the exceptional 
demand for our agricultural products in Europe, due to the de- 
cline of British wheat-raising under the repeal of the corn laws 
in 1847-9; to the failure of the Irish potato crop in the same 
years, and the industrial derangements in Europe, caused by 
the revolutions of 1848 and the Crimean War of 1852-4. Never 
had so many factitious circumstances happened to force. pros- 
perity upon the United States as in the years 1851-1853. All 
these were in their full career and potency when the famine, 
first of currency and then of food, struck us in the summer of 
1854. This currency famine was clearly due to the fact that the 
low tariff of 1846 had set on foot a rapid increase of importa- 
tions of foreign goods into the United States, particularly of 
‘sixth quality” iron rails for railroad building, and of dry 
goods. Our imports of rails under the Walker tariff contrasted 
with our entire domestic. product as follows: * 





* See Neilson’s Statistical Chart of 1799 to 1866, published by Am. Iron 
and Steel Assoc. 
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| AMERICAN AMERICAN 
| (TONS) IM- ROLLED (TONS) IM- ROLLED 

PORTED. (TONS) AND . PORTED. | (TONS)AND 
RE-ROLLED. RE-ROLLED. 





1847 15,161 not given. 1853 334,874 87,864 
1848 33,028 - - 1854, 316,811 108,016 
1849 77,463 24,318 1855 142,818 138,674 
1850 159,081 44,083 1856 174,156 180,018 
1851 211,264 50,603 1857 200,822 161,918 
1852 275,101 62,478 























These figures show that only in one year under the Walker 
tariff did our domestic production of iron rails, and our re-rolling 
of old British rails combined, equal our import of new English 
rails. In many of the years our imports were more than four 
times the domestic products. The rails we imported, though 
made in England, were called ‘‘the American rail,” because 
they were of too low a quality to be sold in any other market, 
being the lowest of six qualities made. To ride over them at 
all was nearly as dangerous as to make an ascension in a balloon. 
On one day in 1856, four trains, at different points on the Erie 
Railway, ran off the track through defective rails, the writer 
hereof being a passenger on one of these wrecked trains, 
whereon three persons were killed and many injured. In 
walking two miles to the nearest town, he observed scores and 
almost hundreds of rails which were as defective as the rail 
which had thrown the train. 

The only manufacture which succeeded in this epoch of 
driveling imbecility and economic asininity, which Mr. Rhodes 
praises, was railroad building aud wildcat banks. For the 
former, pauperized counties voted the land and subscribed to 
the stock, while the foreign iron manufacturers furnished the 
rails and rolling stock, taking their pay in railway bonds which 
they soon sent over to Samuel J. Tilden, their American attor- 
ney, and by him the bonds were foreclosed and the roads trans- 
ferred to those who had supplied the English rails. The wildcat 
banks (of which 580 new ones were created in 1852 and 1853) 
were brought into being, and issued their floods of ill-secured 
notes, todiscount the commercial paper given to the New York 
importers in payment for the increased volume of imports in- 
duced by the low duties under the Walker tariff, the average 
imports for fourteen years after 1847 being exactly two anda 
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half times greater per annum than they were under the tariff 
of 1842-6. When the collapse of 1854 followed upon the 
Walker tariff and wildcat bank inflation of 1851-2~-3, the city 
of New York voted $10,000 to the relief of the suffering and 
had not a dollar in the city treasury to pay it with (February, 
1855); the city could not pay the salaries of the city officers and 
police; Central Park was projected by Democratic politicians in 
order to furnish the poor of the city with work, and the due- 
bills of the City Treasurer were ‘‘ shaved ”’ by the brokers in 
Wall street. Thousands of buildings in course of erection had 
their unfinished walls roofed over because not a dollar of money 
could be borrowed on the most gilt-edged real estate security 
or at the most exorbitant rates of interest. Only the railroad 
wreckers and wildcat bankers grew rich. When bills of the 
last had collapsed, the people paid their small debts and con- 
ducted their entire retail trade in postage stamps as currency, a 
condition of things which set in in the summer of 1854 and con- 
tinued seven years. 

It is in the face of millions of facts like these, which 
appeared in Presidents’ Messages and Governors’ proclamations, 
that Mr. Rhodes says: 

“The revenue tariffs of 1846 and 1857, however, demon- 
strated a fact of great value—that a high protective tariff is not 
necessary for the growth of our manufacturing industries. 
Broadhead of Pennsylvania, said in 1857, that in five years the 
production of iron had doubled.” (Vol. III., p. 58.) Had 
Broadhead really possessed a broad head, he would have 
known enough to say that while in the five years preced- 
ing 1857 our production of domestic iron rails had about 
doubled, nevertheless, in the eight years following the enact- 
ment of the Walker tariff our importation of iron rails had 
increased more than twenty-fold, and in 1853 was nearly five- 
fold as great as our domestic production. 

















OPINIONS OF PUBLIC MEN 


REGARDING 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 





Hon. Wm. F. Draper, M. C, 


I esteemed the SociaL Economist and still esteem its suc- 
cessor, GUNTON’s MAGAZINE, as the most valuable publication 
that I read on economic subjects. 

Prof. Gunton’s articles on the revenue question fully show 
the fact that protection is for the benefit of the community as 
a whole, and for the laboring class in particular, quite as much as 
for those who carry on business. 

On other questions, whenever his views disagree with mine, 
I find myself under the necessity of thoroughly studying the 
foundations of my own belief. 

I would not be without GuntTon’s MaGazine for many times 
its Cost. 





Hon, J. H. Manley, Chairman Executive Committee of Republican 
National Committee. 


Professor Gunton has done more to thoroughly educate the 
people in the true standard and knowledge of American econom- 
ics and political science, than all other forces combined. If his 
magazine could be placed in the hands of every intelligent voter 
in this land, there would never be raised again an issue on the 
tariff ; it would be settled, and settled forever. No one can 
read his articles without being a protectionist. 





S. B. Chase, Treasurer King Philip Mills, Fall River, Mass. 

GuntTon’s MAGAZINE is to me the most valuable of period- 
icals of its kind, and I believe is doing a most useful work in dis- 
seminating sound economic doctrine. 





Rev. Frank Willis Barnett, of Atlanta, Ga, 


To keep in touch with the best thought on social and econ- 
omic questions, I take GunTon’s MaGazINnE and recommend 
every pastor to do likewise, even if he has to do without a religi- 
ous periodical, as was my case. ‘ 

In these days of spiritual dreaming, the sanity and justice of 
the following comments, taken from a recent letter from Mr. 
Gunton to me, may put it into the mind of some clergyman to 











forsake his metaphysical disquisitions and hankerings to explore 
the unknown regions of speculative theology and get to work for 
his fellow man, therefore they deserve a wide publicity. 

‘* Whatever else you do, be sure and interpret God as being 
interested in the social improvement of the people. No religion 
is worth much that does not do some good for the people here.” 

I wish that this could be tacked up in every theological semi- 
nary and in the study of every minister, with GUNTON’s MAGAZINE 
for a commentary. 





Hon, James S, Clarkson, Member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee for lowa. 

I regard GuntTon’s MAGAZINE as the best exponent of Amer- 
ican doctrines and policy anywhere published. It has a broad 
national principle as its basis and appeals in no uncertain tones 
to the national spirit and interests, as those which we are all 
bound to defend and maintain at all hazards. It is the only 
magazine in this country which advocates protection as an econ- 
omic principle and shows that a tariff policy, properly under- 
stood, is a part of the science of government. 


Hon, Jos, C, Hendrix, President National Union Bank, N, Y. 


u n’s MAGAZINE is stimulating, suggestive and vivid in 
the treatment of economic questions. 








Hon. Joseph H. Walker, Chairman of Committee on Banking and 
Currency (54th Congress). 

I regard GunTon’s MaGaAzInE, take it all in all, as the most 
useful magazine published in this country. If I were forced to 
take my choice of having it and noothers or all the others without 
it, I should take GunTon’s MaGazZINnE, as an up-to-date magazine 
taking the correct view on all questions of economics and of the 
very highest moral tone and advocating and seeking the highest 
things in Christian civilization, 





Hon, J. C. Burrows, United States Senate, 


I cannot withhold an expression of my opinion of the high 
racter of GuNnToN’s MaGazine. I have been a constant 
der of it for years, and no one taking an interest in ‘* Ameri- 

can economics or political science ” can afford to be without it. 

It is the ablest exposition of living questions which has fallen 

under my notice. It should be in the hands of every student of 
governmental problems. 





Joseph Willets, President The Willets [Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 


GuntTon’s MAGAZINE is especially valuable at this time when 
the instruction of American youth is committed to so many theo- 























rists, who ignoring the practical results of the past thirty years 
of protection, so vigorously present their free trade heresies. 





J.C. ficDonald & Brother, Lumber Dealers, Cincinnati, lowa. 


We have only received two copies and are very much 
pleased with it; you are sound to the core on everything you 
touch, Send us your magazine for 1896, beginning with January. 
Be sure and get us in. 





W. W. Hout, President Republican League, Cortland, N. Y. 

I think your magazine a ¢reasure. I like its logical and 
pointed reviews of the different subjects, and I must admit that I 
consider it, although upon so short acquantance, the most able 
political magazine I know of. 





James P, Magenis, Editor ‘‘ Freeman,’’ Adams, [lass. 


We want the Economist, because we do not think an active, 
aggressive Republican can afford to be without it. 





Hugo A. Dubuque, Counselor-at.Law, Fall River, Mass. 
Enclosed please find money order payable to Mr. Gunton, 
for one year’s subscription to the Economist. I could not and 
would not get along without it. 





Fred, W, Fleitz, Attorney-at-Law, Scranton, Pa. 


I am charmed with the periodical and I thank you for call- 
ing my attention to it. It is absolutely indispensable to any man 
who desires to keep in touch with the political and economic 
questions of the day. 





WHAT EDITORS THINK. 


The Fulton Democrat, Lewistown, Ill.—‘‘Gunron’s is in- 
tensely Republican. It is the best presentation of the republican 
view on all current questions. It is an invaluable magazine to 
all citizens of all parties who would have the very wisest and best 
that is to be said in behalf of the principles and policies of the 
Republican party. The Democrat regards this magazine as one 
of its indispensable aids to a right understanding of to-days’s 
politics.” 





Eve journal, Wilmington, Del.—‘‘No Student of public af- 
fairs can afford to be without GuntTon’s MaGazineE. Foreign af- 
fairs, the tariff, finance, labor, politics and public matters 
generally are the subjects of papers from the pens of master 
hands.” 











Marine Journal, New York City.—‘‘ This magazine gives 
one arguments with which to talk politics and enables one to talk 
on important questions of the day in an authoritative manner.” 


Enquirer, Oakland, Cal.—‘‘ George Gunton of New York is 
one of the marked men of the day. He is the ablest defender of 
the policy of tariff protection, and as a writer upon all economic 
topics he has distinctive ideas. He conducts a large college or 
school of social economics and for some years he has published 
a monthly magazine which he called the Social Economist. This 
has now been rechristened GUNTON’s MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SvIENCE, and at the same time en- 
larged and improved. It is certain to play a part in current dis- 
cussions which cannot be ignored, because it often expounds 
views which will not be found anywhere else.” 





Editor Weekly Star, Plymouth, Pa.—‘‘ We are so favorably 
impressed with Gunton’s that we shall be happy at any time to 
assist you in any possible way in extending its circulation and 
usefulness. It would be well if it could be placed in the hands 
of every intelligent American.” 





Review, Spokane, Washington.—‘* The Soc1iat Economist is 
the nameof one of the leading magazines of this country, devoted 
to statesmanship, economics and finance. It is among the best 
magazines devoted to this class of literature.” 





Citizen, Brooklyn, N.Y.—‘‘ The Soctat Economist has many 
articles on topics of the time and general moment, and after look- 
ing over it, the reader will feel satisfied that they are handled 
with intelligence and impartiality, while their statistics are accu- 
rate and trustworthy. It is the only magazine of its kind pub- 
lished in the United States.” 





Press, Cambridgeport, Mass. —‘‘Professor Gunton handles the 
large problems which are now confronting the government in his 
own incisive way. He uses his scalpel without fear or favor, and 
those who are looking for the clearest light upon the present not 
altogether satisfactory situation, nationally and internationally, 
will find it to their advantage to read GunTon’s MaGazine.” 

















